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A PART of the internal evidence 
upon this subject has been already 
adduced ; before we proceed to the 
remainder, it seems advisable to 
take some notice of the external 
proofs, and of the manner in which 
they are met. In an early num- 
ber of this work, we gave a brief 
account of Mr. Todd’s work, ‘ The 
Declarations of the Reformers ;” 
and on several subsequent occasions 
we have quoted his documents, as 
elucidating and confirming the sen- 
timents of the majority of the clergy. 
His work has recently been exposed 
to a very rude assault ; of which the 
nature will sutliciently appear in the 
following pages. The object of Mr. 
Todd’s work is thus stated and ex- 
plained by himself in his preface. 


“ They (his documents) shew in chro- 
nological order from the beginning of the 
Reformation, till the articles of our religion 
were set forth in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the sentiments of our Reformers upon doe- 
trines in these articles, which some have 
supposed to express the language and to 
breathe the spirit of Calvin; not their pri- 
vate and individual sentiments, but what 
they collectively or by authority pro- 
nounced,” 


By the materials thus collected, 
he thinks that our Articles, Homi- 
lies, and Liturgy, may be mutually 
explained. The result of the com- 
parison is, that our Church so de- 
fines Predestination, as not to ex- 
clude any person whatsoever from 
the benetts of the redemption effect- 
ed by Christ ; that she unequivocally 
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teaches the doctrine of Universal 
Redemption ; that she does not take 
away from man the possession of 
Free Will, though she acknowledges 
that we receive all our powers from 
God, and stand in need of his aid 
for the performance of our duty; 
and though we are not sufficient as 
of ourselves to help ourselves, yet 
our weakness will be made strength 
by the grace of God disposing us to 
begin, and enabling us to finish the 
work of our salvation. ‘The investi- 
gation further proves, that our Re- 
formers in their definitions of justi- 
fication principally laboured to ex- 
clude all claims of human merit, 
and to shew that Christ alone was 
the meritorious cause of justifica- 
tion; not teaching that we shall be 


justified by a dead and unproductive 


faith. They also believed and taught 
that the promise of Christ himself 
authorised them confidently to assert 
the regeneration and election of 
every infant in baptism; and they 
rested the necessity of the former 
upon the fallen state of man and 
the great depravation of our nature, 
in consequence of which evil thoughts 
and desires do frequently arise in the 
hearts of the best of men, and almost 
perpetually in the hearts of bad ones. 
‘These are the results at which Mr. 
Todd thinks we shall arrive by a fair 
and patient comparison of the docu- 
ments that he has furnished. And 
for maintaining these propositions, 
for no other crime is or can be im- 
puted to him, he has been very 
severely reprehended by the critic 
alluded to in our last number. 
First, the object of his work is 
4N 
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most unfairly limited and circum- 
scribed. 


“ It is stated to be that of ascertaining 
the sense in which Cranmer used the term, 
or its equivalent, justification by faith, 
when he penned, as it is asserted he did, 
the Homilies involving that doctrine, or 
more generally, how the said doctrine was 
accepted by our Reformers at large, pre- 
viously to the drawing up of the Thirty-nine 
Articles *,” 


He is next accused (p. 43.) of ex- 
plaining our Protestant Homilies and 
Articles by means of a work plainly 
Popish, “‘ The Necessary Erudition 
of any Christian Man.” After eight 
weeks+ further meditation, his of- 
fences become still more formida- 
ble, and we are assured that Mr. 
Todd “ in point of fact has done 
neither more nor less than attempt 
to introduce semi.popish doctrines 
into the Church on the shoulders of 
the Reformers.” To conclude the 
whole, because the critic has found 
the word Penance, meaning, as he 
himself confesses, “‘ nothing more 
than our good and useful old wordt 
repentance,” in the portions of the 
Necessary Erudition, re-printed by 
Mr. Todd, he concludes that Mr. 
Todd is anxious to restore and en- 
force the rite of penance in the 
Church ; and, 


“* This same piece of rusty and ill tem- 
pered armour is brought down from shelves 
hat we willnot name,” (that is to say, from 
the shelves of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury), “ and under the inauspicious 
title of ‘ Institution,’ and ‘ Necessary Ern- 
dition,’ offered to us once more as of mighty 
efficacy in repelling the pretended friends, 
and checking the false senses, which are 
attempting to impose or to be imposed 
upon the national faith §.” 


Thus lest any harm should happen 
to the fundamental doctrines of Cal- 
viuism, a learned and most respecta- 





* Christ. Observ, for Jan. No. 217, p. 33. 

t Ibid. for Mareh, p. 172. 

} The confusion in the critic’s language 
or thoughts is remarkable: the old word 
was penance ; and repentance was adopted 
in’ its stead for very obvious reasons. 

§ Christ. Observ. p.' 199, 
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ble clergyman is accused of semi- 
pupery, and the primate is implicated 
in the charge. We proceed to inves- 
tigate its truth. 

The part of Mr. Todd's work 
which has given most offence, is 
that which contains his extracts 
from the Necessary Erudition of any 
Christian Man: extracts which are 
more valuable than his other docu- 
ments, because the book from which 
they are taken is expensive and rare, 
and he has quoted from it at greater 
length than from the other scarce 
works, “* The Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,” and “ The Reformatio 
Legum.” The Christian Observer 
undertakes to prove that these ex- 
tracts are Popish: for which purpose 
he professes to narrate the circum- 
stances under which the work was 
composed ; he gives a very erroneous 
description of its contents ; furnishes 
his readers with several parts of 
them; promises, but upon second 
thoughts declines, to contrast them 
with the Homilies; produces a de- 
scription of the Popish doctrine from 
Hooker; and asserts that this is the 
doctrine of the Necessary Erudition, 
In support of this assertion, we have 
other assertions in abundance, res- 
pectmg the Authentic Declarations 
of the English and the Foreign Re- 
formers, and a few scanty and un- 
connected scraps from the declara- 
tions themselves, It is not intended to 
follow the critic through this tissue 
of misrepresentation; but as the only 
object is the discovery and confirma- 
tion of truth, we shall quote where 
he asserts, and contrast where he 
comments, 

To begin with the circumstances 
under which the Necessary Erudi- 
° % 
tion was composed. This work, 
says the Christian Observer, is 
* attributed by Strype mainly to 
Cranmer, but published according 
to history in conjunction with other 
persons of very different sentiments.” 
P. 37. What is meant by according 
to history? We suppose that. it 
means according to the views and 
opinions of the Christian Observer. 
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No other conceivable sense can be 
discovered for the term. Strype, as 
quoted by Mr. Todd, says, that the 
disputes at this time among the 
Bishops, ‘‘ ended in two good issues ; 
that the Archbishop’s enemies were 
clothed with shame and disappoint- 
ment, and a very good book, chiefly 
ef the Archbishop's composing, 
came forth for the instruction of the 
people, known by the name of A 
Necessary Erudition for any Chris- 
tian Man.” Burnet, as has been 
proved by Dr. Laurence and Mr. 
Todd, confounds the Erudition with 
the “ Institution of a Christian Man.” 
But his account of the manner in 
which it was drawn up, does not 
contradict that of Strype. He says 
that Cranmer at tliis season was ex- 
posed to the attacks of the Papists, 
and that they were meditating an 
attempt against the English New 
Testament. 


“ But they were now much better em- 
ployed, though not in the way of convoca- 
tion, for a select number of them sate by 
Virtue of a commission from the king, con- 
firmed in parliament. This first work was 
to draw up a declaration of the Christian 
doctrine, for the Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man.” Byrnet, Vol. I. p. 518. 
(Bvo.) 


He proceeds to explain the nature 
of the work; and makes the follow- 
ing remarks upon Cranmer’s labours, 


“* When they went about to state the 
true notion of faith, Cranmer commanded 
Dr. Redmayn, who was esteemed the most 
learned and judicious divine of that time, 
to write a short treatise on these heads; 
which he did with that solidity and clear- 
ness, that it will sufficientiy justify any 
advantageous character that can be given 
of the author.” P, 52, 


And then he extracts a passage 
whieh has also been quoted by the 
Christian Observer, p. 40, and pro- 
nounced to be flat popery. A little 
further.on, p. 522, he “ digresses a 
little to shew with what care Cran- 
mer considered so weiglity a point ;” 
viz. the definigon of justifying faith. 
He tells us that the Archbishop had 
drawn together a vast collection of 
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quotations from the Fathers upon 
the subject, and that at the end of 
the whole he writes these words. 


“ Although all that be justified must of 
necessity have charity as well as faith, yet 
neither faith vor charity be the worthiness 
nor merits of our justification ; but that is 
to be ascribed only to our Saviour who 
was offered upon the cross for our sins, aud 
rose again for our justification,” 


On the subject of the sacraments, 
Burnet says, that there were stiff 
debates, and that the opinions main- 
tained by Cranmer were not adopted 
by the commission. He also faith- 
fully abstracts the contents of the 
volume, never intimating that he 
finds fault with the article on faith, 
free-will, justification, or good works. 
And the result of the whole is very 
fairly drawn out in terms to which 
we conceive that Mr. Todd would 
not object. 


*¢ When this was published, both parties 
found canse in it both to be glad and sor- 
rowful. The Reformers rejoiced to see the 
doctrine of the Gospel thus opened more 
and more; for they concluded that igno- 
rance and prejudices being the chief sup- 
ports of the errors they complained of, the 
instructing people in divine matters, though 
some particulars displeased them, yet 
would awaken and work upon an inqui- 
sitive humour that was then stirring, and 
they did not doubt that their doctrines 
were so clear that enquiries into religion 
would do their business. They were also 
glad to see the morals of Christianity so 
well cleared, which they hoped would 
dispose people to a better taste of divine 
matters; since they had observed that 
purity of soul does mightily prepare people 
for sound opinions, Most of the supersti- 
tious conceits and practices which had for 
some ages debased the Christian faith were 
now removed ; and the great fundamental 
of Christianity, the covenant between God 
and man, with the conditions of it, was 
plainly and sincerely declared. There 
was also another principle laid down that 
was big with a further reformation; for 
every national church was declared a com- 
plete body within itself, with power to 
reform heresies, correct abuses, and do 
every thing else that was necessary either 
for keeping itself pure, or governing its 
members, by which there was a fair way 
opened for the discussion of things after- 
wards, when a fitter opportunity should be 
4AN 2 
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offered. But on the other band, the Popish 
party thought they had gained much. The 
seven sacraments were again asserted ; so 
that here much ground was recovered, and 
it was hoped more would follow. ‘There 
were many things laid down to which they 
knew the reformers would never consent ; 
so that they who were resolved to comply 
with every thing that the king had a mind 
to were pretty safe. But the other party 
who followed their persuasions and con- 
scienees were brought into many suares.” 
P. 532, 


As the preceding extracts are not 
history, it is possible that this last is 
not criticism, Yet is it at least as 
correct as Collier’s estimate of the 
Necessary Erudition, on which we 
suppose that the Christian Observer 
relies. Collier certainly says, 


** Under the sacrament of the altar the 
Erudition speaks plainly for transubstantia- 
tion, which the Institution doth not, But 
now we are to observe the Six Articles 
were enacted, and farther that Cranmer 
and his party who opposed the passing the 
Six Articles were overruled in the compo- 
sition of this Necessary Erudition.” 


But let it be remembered that for 
all that is material in this declara- 
tion, we have no better authority 
than Collier's bare word. The Six 
Articles had certainly been passed 
between the publication of the In- 
stitution and the Erudition; and the 
effect of them may be traced in the 
sacramental opinions of the latter. 
But the Six Articles only referred to 
transubstantiation, receiving under 
one kind, vows of chastity, private 
masses, celibacy of the priesthood, 
and the necessity of auricular con- 
fession : and they left untouched the 
other parts of the Institution in 
which most assuredly Cranmer had 
not been overruled. It is to be ob- 
served also, that though still in force, 
one of them, that which asserts that 
private masses are authorised by the 
word of God is entirely omitted in 
the Erudition ; and another auricu- 
Jar confession is very much softened. 
Heylyn moreover, who is so fre- 
quently quoted by Collier, says that 
the Lustitution, 
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“ Having lien dormant for’a certain 
time, that is to say, as long as the Six Ar- 
ticles were in force, was afterwards cor- 
rected and explained by the king’s own 
hand; and being by him so corrected was 
sent to be reviewed by Archbishop Cran- 
mer, by him referred (with his own emen- 
dations on it) to the Bishops and Clergy 
then assembled in their Convocation, Anno 
1543, and by them approved. Which care 
that Godly Prelate took, as he himself 
confesseth in a letter to a friend of his, 
bearing date, January 25th, ‘ becanse the 
book being to come out by the king's cen- 
sure and judgment, he would have nothing 
in the same that Momus himself could re- 
prehend.’” Heylyn’s Hist. of Refor. p, 19. 


And for this quotation the author 
refers to MS. de Eccles. in Biblioth. 
Cot. p. 4. 

The authority of Strype therefore 
is set aside by the Christian Ob- 
server on the unsupported assertions 
of Collier; who, if he had been cor- 
rect might have quoted and refuted 
his predecessors, Heylyn, Burnet, 
and Strype, and produced his au- 
thority for rejecting their state- 
ments. It would be necessary that 
this authority should be precise and 
unquestionable ; because he informs 
us, as Burnet has already done, that 
in the very same year Cranmer’s au- 
thority was evidently on the increase 
and the rigour of the Six Articles 
was abated. We need not repeat 
the well known anecdote of the at- 
tempt to ruin Cranmer; and of its 
failure; but the following passage 
is too important to be passed over in 
silence. 


“ The king being acquainted that se- 
veral persons were burnt for religion at 
Windsor scemed displeased with the ri- 
gorous execution of the law. Whether 
he thought such methods of severity un- 
suitable to the Christian religion, er whe- 
ther he was apprehensive his government 
would lie under hard imputations by hold- 
ing on this course, it is not easy to deter- 
mine, But whatever the motive was, it 
wes plain his mind was altered, for he gave 
his pardon to Sir Thomas Cardine, Sir 
Philip Hobby, and some others who had 
fallen under the forfeiture of the Six Ar- 
ticles. And for a further proof of a gentler 
persuasion, he withdrew his favour from 
the Bishop of Winchester, this: Prelate 
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being represented of a prosecuting tem- 
per.” Collier, vol, 2, p. 199. 


If these events are supposed to 
have occurred early in the year, 
they will serve to confirm the opi- 
nion of Strype, that the appearance 
of the Erudition was a triumph to 
Cranmer. And the Christian Ob- 
server reminds us that Gardiner dis- 
claims any hand in that work, ‘‘ hav- 
ing been out of town” at the time. 
Might not out of town be another 
word for out of favour? And even 
if this supposition be incorrect, it 
is still plain that Cranmer was not 
in disgrace: and probable, that he 
did not disapprove of the work. 

In 1545, when the conspiracy 
against him had failed, Collier tells 
us “that his interest was estab- 
lished ; that the prosecution upon 
the Six Articles began to slacken: 
and those inclined to the Reforma- 
tion had better usage.” He pressed 
for and obtained a mitigation of the 
penalty ;. and “his reasoning and 
resolution made such an impression 
upon the temporal lords and the king 
that they agreed to moderate the 
rigour of the statute.” Collier, p. 
201. It was to the same quarter no 
doubt that we must attribute ‘“‘ some 
farther advances in the Reforma- 
tion,” p. 203. which the king made 
in the same year. He wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop, blaming sundry 
superstitious practices, kneeling to 
the cross, Vigils, covering of images, 
&c., and adds in reference to the 
service book which had been re- 
ferred to Cranmer, 


“ Forasmuch as you make no mention 
of creeping to the cross which isa greater 
abuse than any other; for there you (that 
is the service book corrected by you) say, 
Crucem tuam adoramus, Domine, and the 
Ordinal saith, Procedant Clericit ad cru- 
cem adorandam nudis pedibus, and after 
followeth in the same Ordinal, ponatur 
crux ante aliquod attare whi a populo 
adoretur, which by YOUR OWN BOOK 
CALLED A Necessary Doctnine, is 
against the second commandment, there- 
fore our pleasure is that the said creeping 
to the cross shall likewise cease from 
henceforth, and bé abolished.” 
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While this passage is conclusive 
upon the point of Cranmer’s appro- 
bation of the Erudition, it also shews 
his great weight and influence with 
the king: and we are told in the 
next page, that he had nearly suc- 
ceeded in passing the ‘ Reformatio 
legum Ecclesiasticarum” into a law. 
The draught had been drawn up by 
him and his associates, according to 
an Act of Parliament passed for the 
purpose ; and nothing was wanting 
but the king’s signature to the Let- 
ters Patent. Gardiner succeeded 
in preventing the king from giving 
it, by writing from Germany that it 
would interrupt the league then con- 
certing with the emperor, 

Another melancholy symptom of 
the times that witnessed the birth of 
the Necessary Erudition, is thus pa- 
thetically announced in the Chris- 
tian Observer, p. 171. ‘‘ It was set 
forth at a time when all the books of 
the Old and New Testament of Tin- 
dal’s Protestant Translation were 
forbidden to be kept or used in the 
king's dominions.” These words are 
printed between inverted commas ; 
but no reference is given, and we 
cannot trace them to their source. 
However, as it is asserted that their 
truth has been proved from History; 
we may be permitted to investigate 
the truth of this assertion. 

Burnet’s account of the printing 
and distributing the English Bibles 
is short and consistent. The in- 
junction to set them up in churches 
was issued in 1538; the Six Articles 
were enacted in 1539: but in the 
same year 

« One very remarkable thing was grant- 
ed at Cranmer’s intercession. There was 
nothing could so much recover reforma- 
tion that was declining so fast as the free 
use of the Seriptures. And thongh these 
had been set up in churclies a year ago, 
yet he pressed and now procured leave for 
private persons to buy Bibles and keep 
them in their houses.” Burnet, p. 489. 


Gardiner opposed this all he 
could, but, “ the king took him up 
sharply, and told him that Cranmer 
was an old and experienced captain, 
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and was not to be troubled by fresh 
men and novices.” In 1540, a new 
impression of the Bible was finished ; 
a new proclamation for fixing and 
reading it in churches was issued ; 
and so decided was the king upon 
this subject that Bonner caused six 
of these great Bibles to be fixed up 
in St. Paul's. Burnet, p. 548. And 
the following is the account of what 
passed in 1542. 


* In the convocation that sate at that 
time, which, as was formerly observed, 
Faller mistakes for the convocation in the 
thirty-first year of this king; the transla- 
tion of the Bible was brought under exa- 
mination, and many of the Bishops were 
appointed to peruse it: for it seems com- 
plaints were brought against it. It was 
certainly the greatest eyesore of the Po- 
pish party ; and that which they knew would 
most effectually beat down all their pro- 
jects. But there was no opposing it di- 
rectly, for the king was fully resolved to 
go through with it. Therefore the way 
they took was, once to load the transla- 
tion then set out with as many faults as 
they could, and so to get it first condemn- 
ed, and then to promise a new one: ip the 
making and publishing of which it would 
be easy to breed many delays. But Gar- 
diner had another singular conceit: he 
fancied there were many words in the 
New Testament of such majesty, that they 
were not to be translated; but must stand 
in the English Bible as they were in the 
Latin. A hundred of these he put into 
writing, which was read in convocation, 
His design in this was visible; that if a 
translation must be made, it should be 
daubed all through with Latin words, that 
the people should not understand it much 
the better for its being in English. A taste 
of this the reader may have by the first 
of them: Ecclesia, pznitentia, pontifex, 
ancilla, contritus, olocausta, justitia, jus- 
tificatio, idiota, elementa, baptizare, nar- 
tyr, adorare, sandalinm, simplex, tetrarcha, 
sacramentam, simulacrum, gloria. The 
design he had of keeping some of these, 
particularly the last save one,,is plain 
enough ; that the people might not discover 
that visible opposition, which was between 
the Scriptures and the Roman Church, in 
the matter of images, This could not be 
better palliated than by disguising these 
places with words that the people under- 
stood not. How this was received, Fuller 
has not told us, But it seems Cranmer 
fonnd that the Bishops were resolved, ei- 
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ther to condemn the translation of the 
Bible, or to proceed so slowly init, that it 
should come to nothing: therefore “he 
moved the king to refer the perusing of it 
to the two Universities, The Bishops took 
this very ill; when Cranmer intimated it 
to them in the king’s:name ; and objected, 
that the learning of the Universities was 
much decayed of late; and that the two 
houses of convocation were the more pro- 
per judges of that, where the learned of 
the land was chiefly gathered together. 
But the. Archbishop said he would stick 
close to the king's pleasure, and that the 
Universities should examine it. Upom 
which, all the Bishops of his provinceé,, 
except Ely and St. David’s, protested, 
against it; so soon after the convocation 
was dissolved.” Burnet, p. 570. 


This passage is followed by a copy 
of Bonner’s instructions issued not 
long after these events; one of 
which is, that his clergy. ‘* should 
instruct the children of their several 
parishes, and teach them to read 
English, that they might know how 
to believe, and pray, and live ac- 
cording to the will of God.” . And 
in the year 1544, the king being 
about to cross the seas, and having 
appointed the queen, regent, with 
Cranmer and others, who favoured 
the Reformers to assist her, “ he 
did a thing which wonderfully 
pleased. the whole party; which 
was the translating of the prayers 
for the processions and litanies into 
the English language.” Burnet, p- 
600. Nothing further can be found 
in this historian upon the subject of 
the English Bibles during the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

Collier furnishes some slight pre- 
text for the opinion which we ¢on- 
trovert, though nothing like aw his- 
torical attestation of its accutacy: 
He tells us, p, 153, that the Bible, 
printed in 1539 was reprinted, into 
a larger volume in 1540, 


“It. was translated mostly by Tindal 
with the assistance of Coverdale, afier~ 
wards Bishop of Exeter. Tyndal . suf; 
fering for his religion in Flanders before 
he had gone through the whole work, the 
Apocrypha was translated by John Rogers, 
with the addition of some marginal notes. 
This was called Matthew’s Bible to make 
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it pass. the better, because Tyndal lay un- 
der the imputation of unsound opinions, 
This impression for the large volume was 
revised by Coverdale, who compared the 
translation with the original, and corrected 
several places. And now to make it less 
offensive, the notes were omitted, and a 
preface of Cranmer’s added, which I sup- 
pose is the reason of calling it his Bible.” 


Cranmer’s unsuccessful attempt 
in 1542, to prevent a more correct 
translation of the Bible, is described 
by Collier in the same manner as 
Burnet ; the former adding, that the 
proposed review of the last transla- 
tion fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the dispute between 
Cranmer and the Bishops. He fur- 
ther shews, that in January, 1542, 
an act of Parliament was passed 
relating to the decision of contro- 
versies in religion, 


“ The preamble sets forth that many 
seditious and ignorant persons had abused 
the liberty granted them for reading the 
Bible ; that great diversity of opinions, 
animosities, tamults, and schisms have 
been occasioned by perverting the sense 
of the Scripture. To retrieve the mis- 
chiefs arising from hence, it is enacted, 
that a certain form of orthodox doctrine 
consonant to the inspired writings, and the 
doctrine of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, shall be set forth as a standard of 
belief ; that Tindal’s false translation of 
the Old and New Testament, and ail 
other books touching religion in the Eng- 
lish tongue contrary to the articles of faith, 
or that summary of doctrine published by 
the king in 1540, or any time after during 
his majesty’s reign be suppressed, and for- 
bidden to be read in any of the king’s do- 
minions.” P, 188. 

“ The reading of the Bible is likewise 
prohibited to all under the degrees of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, with a pro- 
viso, that it shall be lawful for all persons 
whatever to read or teach all such doc- 
trines as is or shall be set forth by his ma- 
jesty since 1540.” 

Whatever may be thought of re- 
stricting the reading of the Bible to 
gentlefolks, there is here clearly no 
suppression of the Protestant Bible. 
Tyndal’s Bible, as published by 
Coverdale under the sanction of 
Cranmer, was called as we have 
just seen Cranmer’s Bible, The 
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Bible, or rather the parts of the 
Bible, that were printed by Tyndal, 
and were known by his name, were 
deformed, as will appear hereafter, 
with the grossest errors, conveyed 
in the insinuating shape of pro- 
logues and notes. And as a re- 
vised edition of this Bible had been 
published by authority, it was not 
very surprising, as long as there ex- 
isted an imprimatur, that all others 
should be suppressed. Another 
proclamation to this effect is men- 
tioned at p. 211. as having been 
made about 1545; and yet it is 
plainly absurd to suppose that it re- 
fers to the authorised translation, 
since only three pages before, 
Henry VIII. in his last speech to his 
Parliament in 1545, bad declared 
the very reverse. First he blames 
the clergy for their disputes, saying, 
“ Your charity and discretion is 
quite lost in vehemence and satyr : 
some are too stiff in their old mump- 
simus, and others too busie and cu- 
rious in their new sumpsimus.” 
Next he rates the laity, and says, 


* Nor lay so much stress upon your vain 
expressions and fantastical opinions. In 
such sublime matters you may easily mis- 
take. ’Tis true you are allowed to read 
the Holy Scripture, and to have the Word 
of Ged in your mother tongue: but then 
this permission is only designed for private 
information, and the instruction of your 
children and families ; but never intended 
for mooting and dispute, nor to furnish you 
with reprimanding phrases and expressions 
of reproach against priests and preachers,” 


Here then the English Bible was 
evidently acknowledged. Heylyn 
confirms this view of the question. 
He says expressly, that the Neces- 

+4 +.* 
sary Erudition 


** Was countenanced by a proclamation 
that made way unto it, bearing date 6th of 
May, 1541; whereby it was commanded 
that the English Bible of the larger vo- 
lume should publicly be placed in every 
parish church of the king’s dominions ; 
and here we are to understand that the 
Bible having been translated into the Eng- 
lish tongue by the great pains of William 
Tyndall who after suffered for religion, im 
the reign of this king) was by the king’s 
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command supprest; and the reading of it 
interdicted by proclamation ; the bishops 
and other learned men advising the re- 
straint thereof as the terms then stood. 
But afterwards the times being changed, 
and the people better fitted for so great a 
benefit, the bishops and ciergy assembled 
in convocation in 1536, humbly petitioned 
the king that the Bible being faithfully 
translated, and purged from such prologues 
and marginal notes as formerly had given 
offence, might be permitted from hence- 
forth to the use of the people. According 
to which godly motion his majesty did not 
only give order for a new translation, but 
in the interim, he permitted Cromwell, his 
Vicar General, to set out an injunction for 
providing the whole Bible, both in Latin 
and English, after the translation then in 
use; and which was called commonly by 
the name of Matthew’s Bible, (but was no 
other than that of Tindall somewhat al- 
tered,) to be kept in every parish charch 
throughout the kingdom. And so it stood 
(but not with such a general observation 
as the case required) till the finishing of 
the new translation, printed by Grafton, 
countenanced by a learned preface of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and authorised by 
the king's proclamation of the 6th of May, 
as aforesaid.” Heylyn’s History, p. 20. 


The reader may now judge of the 
truth of the assertion, that the Po- 
pish Necessary Erudition was pub- 
lished at a time when “ all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, of 
Tindal’s Protestant translation, were 
forbidden to be kept or used in the 
king’s dominions.” If this be true of 
1543, it is equally true of 1547. If 
Henry VilIth’s Bibles were not 
Protestant, no more were Edward 
Vith’s ; for they were either precisely 
the same; or at least they never 
differed materially. Both wanted 
the “‘ note and comment” of W. 
Tindal; which is doubtless right 
dear to the Christian Observer ; and 
Edward’s New Testament was still 
further gone im Popery, for it was 
accompanied with the Anti-Calvinis- 
tic Paraphrase of Erasmus, a fact 
sufficient to determine the nature of 
Cranmer's unbiassed opinions. 

But there are other arguments 
from which the Critic infers the Po- 
pery of the Necessary Erudition ; 
and we proceed to point out their 
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irrelevancy, or insufliciency. Great 
stress is laid im the first place upon 
the incompletevess of the Reforma- 
tion, under Henry VILL; a, faet 
which no Protestant has ever called 
in question ; and by which the dis- 
putes among Protestants can never 
be decided. Cranmer, indeed, as 
well as many others, ceased not to 
desire and seek a completion of the 
work that had been begun, and ityis 
a matter of some importance to as- 
certain their views on this subject. 
Immediately after the publication of 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion, 
which took place in 1536, Cranmer, 
according to Burnet, presented a 
paper to the king, entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Considerations to induce the King 
to proceed to a further Reforma- 
tion.”” Burnet, vol. i. p. 395,, and 
Records, vol. i. p. 479. In these 
the Archbishop insists upon the 
mischiefs which have arisen, and will 
arise from too hasty, and too per, 
emptory a decision of controverted 
points ; and he alludes. particularly 
to the celibacy of the priesthood, 
and the Pope’s authority. ‘ Lastly,” 
he says, ‘‘ there be other opinions 
not spoken of, which haye made, 
and yet will make, as much variance 
in your grace’s realm asany of them 
treated of,” and he enumerates 
Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, 
Tradition, with other satisfaction 
besides that of Christ; and 
** Whether Free-will by its own 
strength may dispose itself to Grace 
of a conveniency, or as it is said, de 
congruo.” He goes on to mention 
the Kissing Images, &c. but does 
not add one word respecting Justi+ 
fication, or its kindred doctrines, 
And as the Necessary Erudition de- 
cides the question stated by Cran- 
mer, in the very way which all, Pro- 
testants would wish to see it decided, 
can we doubt that the book speaks 
his sentiments, and that he was sa- 
tisfied with what it contains om the 
subject? 

Another of Burnet’s documents 
in the same volume, p. 486., is. 
letter from Melancthon to the king, 
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dated April, 1539, in which the 
«* pride and glory’ of Germany” 
urges Henry to a further Reforma- 
tion. But the points on which le 
enlarges, are, Image-worship, the 
Denial of the Cup to the Laity, the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, thé Invoca- 
tion of Saints, and other branches 
of Popish idolatry. Nota syllable 
is to be found on Justification or 
Free-will. 

The next argument furnished by 
Burnet, is “ a letter written by the 
German ambassadors to the king, 
aguinst the taking away of the cha- 
lice, and against private masses, and 
the celibate of the clergy.” Re- 
cords, vol. i. 490. This letter, 
dated 1538, is of great length ; and 
is answered at’ greater by Henry. 
But neither party adverts to what 
the Christian Observer would repre- 
sent as the most important of 
Henry’s errors. 

We have another proof of his in- 
nocence on this subject in his eruel 
and illegal treatment of Barnes, 
Jerome, and Gerard. (Burnet, vol. 
i. p. 586.) Gardiner had preached 
at St. Paul’s against the Lutherans, 
Barnes answered him; the dispute 
became notorious ; and was carried 
before the king. The immediate 
result was, that Barnes and his col- 
leagues signed a paper, given by 
the historian in his Appendix, in 
which they promised to abstain from 
such indiscretions for the future, 
and to submit to the king. The 
articles were, 


“ First, That, though we are redeemed 
only by the death of Christ, in which we 
participate by faith and baptism; yet by 
not following the commandments of Christ, 
we lose the benefits of it, which we can- 
not recover but by penance. 

“ Secondly, That God is not the author 
of sin, or evil, which he only permits. 

“ Thirdly, That we ought to recencile 
ourselves to our neighbours, or forgive be- 
fore we can be forgiven. 

“« Fourthly,, That good works, done 
sincerely, according to Scripture, are 
profitable and helpful to salvation. 

“ Fifthly, ‘That laws made by Christian 
rulers ought: to be obeyed by their subs 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 23. 
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jects for conscience sake: and that who- 
ever breaks them, breaks God’s command- 
ments, 

“ Itis not likely that Barnes could ‘say 
any thing directly contrary to these arti- 
cles; though, having brought much of 
Luther's heat over with him, he miglit 
have said some things that sounded ill upon 
these heads, There were other points of 
difference between Gardiner and him 
about justification: but it seems the king 
thought these were of so subtile a nature, 
that no article of faith was controverted 
by them; and therefore left the Bishop 
and him to agree these among themselves, 
which they in a great measure did.” P, 
537, 


To the disgrace of Garditier and 
his master, these men were after- 
wards included in a bill of attainder, 
and burnt without any further trial. 

We have thus shewn how complete- 
ly the Christian Observer has misre- 
presented the share which Cranmer 
took in the Necessary Erudition, as 
well as the state of the Reformation 
at the death of Henry VIII. If, in 
that part of the Calvinistic cause 
which rests upon transactions under 
Edward VI., the critic shall not 
appear to have been quite as much 
at a loss for historical materials, he 
will still be convicted of having used 
them with greater unfairness. 

The contrariety between the Eru- 
dition and the first book of Homilies, 
is the point which he proposes to 
establish ; and having done this to 
demonstration, by telling us to read 
them, and see how different they 
are; he furnishes us, in the next 
place, with a more ingenious argu- 
ment. Collier, as usual, is made 
to stand his friend; but the histo- 
rian, as might be expected, is a 
reluctant ally. He tells us, it is 
true, that Gardiner resisted the al- 
terations which were made imme- 
diately after the death of Henry 
VIII., and complained particularly 
of the imposition of the new Homi- 
lies. Gardiner asserts that they 


contradict the Necessary Erudition ; 

and lays hold of an expression, 

which we suppose had been used 

by Cranmer, that the late king had 
40 
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been seduced into the adoption of 
that work. The words, however, 
of the Archbishop, do not appear ; 
and as the king, in speaking to 
him, had said, “* It is your own 
book,” there is reason to believe 
that Cranmer spoke of those parts 
alone to which he was notoriously 
hostile. Gardiner, however, had a 
plausible case; for the Archbishop 
had certainly assented to some doc- 
trines which he did not hold, and 
was forced to submit in silence to 
his adversary’s reproaches upon the 
subject. But did it never occur to 
the Christian Observer that these 
taunts and sneers would have been 
totally inapplicable to Cranmer, if 
it had been notorious that he and 
his friends were overruled in the 
composition of the Necessary Eru- 
dition, Gardiner asks, why should 
you so soon forget your old know- 
ledge of Scripture as set forth in 
the Necessary Erudition, and advise 
a change? The question cannot 
imply that Cranmer was overruled 
in composing it; it evidently 
strengthens the contrary supposi- 
tion. It is remarkable also that 
Cranmer’s answer to this taunt, 
though adduced with his usual fair- 
ness by Collier, is passed over with 
his usual fairness by the Christian 
Observer. 

“ Cranmer urged a resolution of the 
Convocation of 1542, that the Bishops 
and Clergy then assembled, agreed to 
draw up some discourses for public in- 
struction, and prevent the spreading of 
error occasioned by ignorant and indis- 
creet preachers, ‘To this Gardiner replies, 
the late king by publishing a form of be- 
lief, had superseded the use of this expe- 
dient. For proof of this he refers the 
Protector to his answer to Cranmer.” 
Collier, II. p. 223. 


Tt will throw some light hereafter 
upon the cause of this omission, to 
shew that the ignorant and indis- 
creet preachers alluded to by Cran- 
mer, are the true orthodox Protes- 
tants of Calvin and the Christian 
Observer; and that many passages 
in the Homilies are duectly levelled 
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at their errors, For the present it 
will suffice to observe, that Gardiner 
must have been somewhat at a loss, 
when he was driven to say that a 
form of belief was a substitute for 
discourses for public instruction. 

But more and worse remains be+ 
hind. Collier admits the validity of 
Gardiner’s objection to the Homilies, 
viz. that they explain Justification, 
&c. in a different manner from the 
Necessary Erudition ; and he adds, 
that one reason why Gardiner was 
imprisoned, and not allowed to take 
his seat in Convocation, might have 
been that he would have overset 
Cranmer im the dispute about Justi- 
fication: For in Collier’s view, 
when the Scriptures mention justi- 
fication by faith, the word faith is 
synonymous with the New Covenant, 
and the word daw with the Old. 
«© However,” he concludes, ‘* Cran- 
mer and the Lutherans had a pious 
meaning at the bottom of their 
notion.” And here the Christian 
Observer stops. Collier proceeds 
thus. 


“ They conceived the mercy of God, 
and the merits of our Saviour were more 
advanced by resting the point wholly upon 
belief, as to the act of Justification. 
Neither did they exclude the necessity of 
regular practice, So that upon the whole 
the Controversy seems to lie more in 
terms and language, than in meuning 
and substance,” 


The truth of this assertion, as far 
as it effects any controversy between 
the Necessary Erudition, the Homi- 
lies, and Collier, may be very easily 
defended upon a fitting occasion ; 
but we apprehend that no fit occa- 
sion will ever occur for defending 
the gross misrepresentation which 
we have just pointed out. The 
critic represents Collier as his de- 
cided opponent, as one “ from 
whose authority Mr. Todd will not 
appeal,” as one “ who is much of 
Mr. Todd's opinion in the contro- 
versy itself, of grace and works ;’ 
his authority, on these accounts, 
becomes very considerable; and 
therefore his paragraphs are quoted 
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by halves! And what is there in the 
fortunate half which has emerged 
from its folio obscurity into the pure 
light of a periodical Miscellany, to 
entitle it to this great promotion ? 
Is it to be believed that Cranmer 
was really actuated by the unworthy 
and pusillanimous motives attributed 
to him by Collier? Had he not 
argued stoutly against the Six Arti- 
cles, when the clergy, and the 
Convocation, and the clever and 
bloody king were his respondents? 
And when the tide was turned, and 
he was at the height of power and 
reputation, could he be unwilling, or 
could he be unable to defend the 
articulum stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, 
against a few discomfited Papists ? 
The supposition is more worthy of 
the Christian Observer than of 
Collier. 

The former, however, has not 
yet finished. He tells us that, 

“ Further on in Collier we find Gardi- 
ner’s reasoning at full length against Cran- 
mer’s positions, particularly those in the 
Homily of Salvation, penned by Cranmer. 
He mentions one of Cranmer’s arguments 
used to prove that only faith justifies. 
Then we are justified by faith without all 
works of the Jaw. Charity is a work of 
the law. Therefore we are justified with- 
out charity. This argument Gardiner un- 
dertakes to answer at his peril, provided 
Cranmer would send it under his own 
hand.” Christian Observer, p. 45. 


To begin with the full length at 
which Gardiner's reasonings are re- 
ported further on. They occupy, 
most unquestionably, nearly three 
of Collier's very close pages. But 
there are not four lines about Justi- 
fication by faith; a large portion 
is occupied in censuring Erasmus’s 
paraphrase; and a larger in shew- 
ing that the Injunctions and Homi- 
lies, being authorized merely by 
proclamation, cannot be safely com- 
plied with. 


“ The Homilies and the Paraphrase,” 
he says, “‘ have no harmony of doctrine in 
them; they differ in material articles. 
The Homilies make Justification depend 
wholly on Faith, exclusive of Charity. 
Bat Erasmus’s paraphrase affirms that Jus- 
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tification requires both these qualities; 
and that faith must have love or charity 
joined with it. The Homily of Salvation 
maintains that remission of sins is accepted 
of God for perfect justification. The doc- 
trine of the Parliament (meaning the 
Necessary Erudition) teaches us that Jus- 
tification, as to the compass of the notion, 
includes more parts than remission of sins ; 
and that though remission of sins is in some 
sense a justification, yet the entireness of 
that idea is not comprehended in it.” 
Collier, p, 350. 


This is not the proper opportunity 
for shewing the incorrectness of the 
first, or the vagueness of the second 
of these assertions. But the reader 
may be assured that the only addi- 
tional full length reasoning against 
Justification in Gardiner’s letter, is 
a demand “ to produce any antient 
Father aflirming that Faith excludeth 
Charity in the Office of Justifiea- 
tion.” The remainder consists of 
an invective against Erasmus’s para- 
phrase, and accuses it of contra- 
dicting the Necessary Erudition on 
the subject of Palms, candles, and 
holy bread; and of many other 
high crimes and misdemeanours. 

We were for some time at a loss 
to conceive, why so much, and at the 
same time so little, notice was taken 
of this-letter: but the difficulty may 
be thus explained: Gardiner having 
contended that the Homilies contra- 
dict the Necessary Erudition, this is 
good evidence to shew that Cranmer 
could not be the voluntary author of 
them both. This strengthens cer- 
tain rickety historical proofs, that 
“his authority was so low in 1543, 
that he could not carry things his 
own way, or as far as he wished ; 
consequently we are prepared for a 
diversity between his public acts and 
his private sentiments.” But then 
Gardiner advances somewhat fur- 
ther than this, and dragging forward 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, (the book, 
of all others, least loved by Calvin- 
istic Churchmen) pronounces the 
same weighty sentence of divorce 
between that and the Homilies 
which he had previously pronounced 
between the Homilies and the Eru- 
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dition. The argument therefore of 
the Christian Observer is stopped, 
by its manager’s modesty, far short 
of its conclusion. He is prepared 
to prove, (and we are sure he would 
willingly do so), that Cranmer could 
not have ordered Erasmus’s Para- 
phrase to be fixed up in all the 
churches in the country ; or at least 
that if he did, it was when he had 
not his own way, when he could not 
go as far as he wished, when he was 
circumscribed by a popish clergy, 
and a tyrannical king: but alas, it 
was at this very time that he pub- 
lished the Homilies !! 

The plain fact is this: Gardiner’s 
authority upon the question is worth 
very little; he differed with Cran- 
mer upon what was the great sub- 
ject of dispute, the Sacraments; in 
this respect Cranmer’s open or se- 
cret sentiments were changed; and 
Gardiner, with the view of carrying 
the war into the enemies’ quarters, 
said, you have not only renounced 
transubstantiation; but you have 
fallen into solifidianism. The first 
was true, and, in a slight degree, 
dishonourable ; the second was pal- 
pably false,and was merely urged as 
a make-weight. Another inference is 
important: if Cranmer put out two 
books at the same time, which Gar- 
diner thought irreconcileable, why 
may he not have put out a third 
book, viz. the Necessary Erudition, 
which, to our shrewd and honest 
critic, has the same appearance of 
incensistency, and which, neverthe- 
less, is substantially the same as the 
other two? 

A few more trifling misrepresen- 
tations, and for the present we have 
done, As Gardiner had objected to 
the Homilies on Salvation, &c. and 
contended that they were at variance 
with the authorised doctrines of the 
Erudition, it is not unimportant to 
inquire what course was pursued by 
him and his colleagues, when Mary’s 
accession gave them once more the 
upper hand. If they simply dis- 
carded the Homilies, and restored 
the Erudition to its original place, 
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they would bear a strong testimony 
to its papistry and false doctrine. 
What did they do according to the 
Christian Observer, and what did 
they do according to fact? 


“ Upon the accession of Popish Mary, 
and the professed return of the Church to 
the doctrine and ritual of her father, Henry 
VILL. this new book of Homilies was a3 a 
matter of course laid aside with the ‘schis- 
matical ordinal’ of Edward VI. ; and a new 
* profitable and necessary doctrine ’ “was 
substituted by Bonner and others, after the 
heads of the * Institution and Neeessary 
Erndition.” ‘ It differed, however,’ says 
Collier, * in manner, as might be expected, 
‘ being more particular and more polemi- 
cal,’” Christian Observer, p, 171. 


It is here clearly intended to make 
tle reader believe, that the only dif- 
ference between the ‘“ profitable 
doctrine” of Bonner, and the Insti- 
tution and Erudition of Henry, was, 
according to Collier, a difference of 
manner; the former being more par- 
ticular and more polemical. The 
sentence, as it stands in Collier, is 
this : 


“ This summer Bp. Bonner set forth 
several Homilies, for the use of his diocese. 
They were drawn up partly by Jobn 
Harpsfield, archdeacon of London, one of 
Bohner’s chaplains; partly by Henry 
Pendleton, already mentioned. The titles 
of them are as follows: 1. Of the Creation 
and Fall of Man. 2. Of the Misery of all 
Mankind, and his Condemnation to Death. 
3. Of the Redemption of Man. 4, How 
the Redemption in Christ is applicable to 
Man. 5, Of Christian Love and Charity. 
6. How dangerous a Thing the Breach of 
Charity is. 7. Of the Church ; what it is, 
and of the Commodity thereof. 8, Of the 
Authority ofthe Church, 9, Of the Supre- 
macy. 10, Of the Supremacy. 11. Of 
the true Presence of Christ's Body and 
Blood in the Sacrament of the Altar. 12. 
Of Transubstantiation. 13, Of certain 
Answers against some common Objections 
made against the Sacrament of the Altar, 

“ Some little time before the printing 
these Homilies, a book called a ‘ Profita- 
ble and Necessary Doctrine,’ &c. was pub- 
lished by Bonner, for the diocese of Lbon« 
don, It begins with an exposition of faith, 
and goes upon the heads of the Lustitution 
and Necessary Erudition, set forth in the 
reign of king Henry VIII. The manner 
of handling these points, is‘ somewhat dif, 
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ferent from the tracts above-mentioned, 


For instance, this book is more particular 
in some cases, and more polemical in 
others. Under the Sacrament of Orders, 
the ordinal made in the last reign, is cen- 
sured, &c.” Collier, p. 382. 

Is it conceivable that any one 
should have read this passage 
throngh, and supposed that Collier 
was comparing Bonner’s Profitable, 
not with his above-mentioned tracts 
or Homilies, but with the Institution 
and Erudition? Not one word does 
Collier say respecting the compara- 
tive contents of the first, and the 
last ; and we regret our inability to 
furnish such a comparison at the 
present moment. On a future occa- 
sion, we shall endeavour to supply 
the deficiency. 

The next person grievously mis- 
represented, is Mr. Todd; and as 
he has not thought it worth his while 
to interrupt his learned and valuable 
labours, for the purpose of exposing 
the arts of his Christian critic, we 
will venture to extract a passage 
from his ‘‘ Introduction,” together 
with the representation given of it 
throughout the review which we are 
pian asa § 


“* This book too (the Necessary Erudi- 
tion), (as the earliest Articles and every 
other dacument in this collection more or 
less do), especially defines Justification, 
Faith, and Works; and claims equal atten- 
tion with the three discourses in the book 
of Homilies; *‘ wherein, if any where so 
briefly,’ it has been rightly said, ‘ a man 
may meet with the true medulla patrum 
in those points. And it were to be wish- 
ed, that all Homilies that have been since 
set forth, had been so divine and catholic 
without any tincture or leaven of affected 
composition.’ While these Homilies leave 
no subject untouched, which any parts of 
the public declarations here given, notice, 
they indeed particularly shew that our Re- 
formers + ‘ supposed not only the possibi- 
lity of the existence of good works prior 


* Dr. Martin, late Dean of Ely, his Opi- 
nion concerning the Difference between 
the Church of England and Geneva, &c. 
igmo. 1662. p. 65. 

+ Letters to Dr. Kippis, p. 111. 

} See the whole passage in this volume, 
(viz. Mr. Todd’s) ps 58—60. 
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to our justification, which a Calvinist ean 
never do consistently with his general prin- 
ciples. But that they also required the 
actual pre-existence of them as necessary 
conditions, though they excladed them as 
meritorious causes.’ This is the argument 
of Dean ‘Tucker, supported by a reference 
to the first of these Homilies, where ¢ ‘ the 
true understanding of this doctrine’ is per- 
spicuously laid down, and which he desires, 
an injunction that cannot be too often re- 
peated, may be read with attention.” 
Todd, p. xlix. 


Now whatever may be thought of 
the pre-existence of good works, for 
which Dean Tucker thus contends, 
we suspect that none of our readers 
will have any doubts about Mr. 
Todd’s meaning, when he talks of 
the Medulla Patrum, and the Di- 
vine, and Catholic Homilies. lf they 
construe his words strictly, the first 
expression is applied to the three 
discourses in the book of Homilies, 
and to nothing more. If they prefer 
a looser interpretation, it may relate 
both to them and to the Necessary 
Erudition: but the latter expression, 
‘ divine and catholic,’ and the wish 
that precedes it, cannot, by any in- 
genuity or any perverseness, be un- 
derstood of another subject than the 
three fore-mentioned Homilies. The 
words ‘ these Homilies,” immedi- 
ately follow: Dean Tucker refers 
** to the first of these;” and Mr. 
Todd, in his note, sends us to p. 
58—60 of his documents, which 
contain a portion of the Homily on 
the Salvation of Mankind. 

The Christian Observer having 
quoted and garbled the Necessary 
Erudition, proceeds in the following 
terms, 

“ These are a few of those sentiments, 
which, on the authority of Dr. Martin, 
late Dean of Ely, Mr. Todd in his intro- 
duction, calls ‘ the true medulla patrum 
in these points ;’ and ‘ it were to be wished,’ 
HE adds, ‘ that all Homilies that have been 
since set forth,’ meaning, we suppose, our 
own authorized ones, ‘ had been but so 
divine and catholic without any tincture or 
leaven of affected composition.’” Chris- 
tian Observer, p. 42. 

Further on, in p, 192, Mr. Todd 
is represented as speaking of the 
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Eradition and Institution, as of the 
old Homilies ; and it is added, 


“ Well might Dean Martin have wished 
that all Homilies appointed since the In- 
stitution and Erudition had been equally 
divine and catholic*, without any leaven 
of affected composition, although it is surely 
bold in a Protestant divine to say he 
wished that Cranmer had been as divine 
and catholic in his new Homilies under 
Edward VI. as he had been in the older 
ones, composed by the help or sanction of 
Gardiner and the Papists.” 

Having presented our readers with 
these extracts, we shall not venture 
to add a single comment: we trust 
that no writer would have made 
such gross mis-statements intention- 
ally; yet are we ata loss to con- 
ceive they can have originated in a 
mistake. 

But the circumstances under which 
the Necessary Erudition was com- 
posed, are not the only external 
evidence on which the Christian 
Observer rests his cause. The com- 
position and publication of the Ho- 
miilies, furnish further subjects of 
triumph and self congratulation. 
And to these he has the greater 
claim, because he has earned them 
by his ingenuity alone. 

“ Mr. Todd,” he says, at p. 192, “ has 
given us no explanation whatever of the 
many difficulties that must arise from his 
view of the case, viz. that the formularies 
of Henry VIII. and those of Edward VI. 
were meant to be identical, If so, whence 
arise their verbal differences? Why were 
the former, if.so clear, &c, as Mr. Todd 
thinks, not adopted as they stood ?” 


These questions, and many that 
follow, are meant to be very con- 
vincing; but they assume a fact 
which is not proved, and which 
must be laughed at whenever it is 
mentioned ; that Mr. Todd main- 
tains the identity of Henry's formu- 
laries, which teach seven sacraments, 





* One might almost believe that the 
writer had never heard of the Catholic 
Chureh ; and that he understood the epi- 
thet to be synonimous with Popish; for 
wherever it occurs in the documents under 
Henry VIII. he very slily and significantly 
pats it in italics, Catholica lustitntio, &c, 
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transubstantiation, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the communion under 
kind, with the formularies of Ed- 
ward, which reject them all. The 
word identity is never used by Mr. 
Todd; he says, as we have already 
stated, that the documents which he 
has quoted, shew in chronological 
order, the sentiments of our re- 
formers upon those doctrines in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which some 
have supposed to express the lan- 
guage and breathe the doctrine of 
Calvin. To which documents, he 
says, in another place, ‘ the framers 
of the Articles directed their atten- 
tion, with the spirit of which they 
concur, and the words of which they 
almost literally adopt.” And then 
he cites a passage from the Twelfth 
Article, Of Good Works, and shews 
by references that it obviously agrees 
with the Necessary Erudition, the Ho- 
mily on Faith, theCatechismusBrevis, 
and the Apologia of Jewell, as well 
as the Confession of Augsburgh. 
All, therefore, that Mr. Todd can 
possibly be understood to say, is, 
that a very strong similarity of sen- 
timent upon the topics now called 
Calvinistic, may be traced through 
all the documents he quotes; and 
for this purpose, he manfully appeals 
to the documents themselves. His 
critic, cautious of confronting, be- 
takes himself to circumstances, and 
having offered a plausible, but most 
incorrect statement, respecting the 
authors of the Necessary Erudition, 
proceeds with equal plausibility, 
and somewhat less unfairness, to 
comment upon the difference be- 
tween that work and the Homilies. 
Why is the article on Free-Will left 
out of the latter; why are the arti- 
cles on Justification, and Faith, and 
Good Works, different in the dif- 
ferent works? These questions con- 
tain the substance of the best argu- 
ment brought forward by the Ob- 
server; and they admit of the fol- 
lowing answers. 

In the first place, Cranmer him- 
self, as we have already heard from 
Collier, explained the circumstance 
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to Gardiner, by saying, that the 
Homilies were intended for popular 
instruction; and that the intention 
of publishing them, had been long 
entertained. In the second place, 
discourses for popular instruction, 
would naturally be composed in a 
manner little adapted to controver- 
sial purposes; and it is for contro- 
versial purposes chiefly that Mr. 
Todd, and those who think with 
him, appeal to the technical and 
scholastic definitions of the Neces- 
sary Erndition. Cranmer always 
endeavoured to keep . controversy 
out of sight: this is evident both in 
the Homilies and Articles: but in 
spite of his endeavours, disputes 
have arisen; and his sentiments, 
among other things, are warmly and 
pertinaciously contested. If both 
parties appeal to his popular dis- 
courses, is it unfair in one of them to 
make a further search into his opi- 
nions, and quote his more polemical 
works? In the third place, it is 
certain, that both the Homilies and 
the Erudition maintain the true and 
Protestant doctrine, upon the only 
question of which Cranmer is known 
to have spoken as undecided in King 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion. 
He told the King, as we have already 
proved, that the doctrine of con- 
gruous merit was not set at rest by 
that formulary, It was set at rest 
by the Erudition; and was left at 
rest by the Homilies; and this is a 
strong proof that they both speak 
his sentiments, In the fourth place, 
we neither know, nor can conceive a 
reason for maintaining that Cranmer 
might not have thought the same in 
1543 and 1548, and yet have been 
pleased in the latter year to express 
his thoughts after an amended form. 
Even if his formularies differ, may 
not the difference, as Collier has de- 
clared, be a mere dispute about 
terms? or may not there be a varia- 
tion. in the arrangement and the 
words of an argument, without any 
substantial alteration in its purport? 
Lastly, the truth of the matter is 


probably this. Cranmer, though he 
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neither held absolute predestination, 
consummate depravity, final perse- 
verance, or irresistible grace, did 
not desire to inflame and alienate 
those that did. Among such men, 
he might have perceived many true 
friends to the Refurmation: men 
with whose aid he could not dis- 
pense, men whose characters he re- 
spected, men whose persons he 
loved, and with whose -errors, his 
temper, eonfessedly somewhat too 
compliant, made him apt and ready 
to bear. Without compromising the 
truth therefore, he declared it in the 
least offensive manner. His posi- 
tions did not contain an express re- 
nunciation of Calvinism; but they 
were silently and stubbornly irre- 
concileable with it. Where they 
are embraced, the true doctrines 
of the Gospel must be gradually 
imbibed, or at least could never con- 
sistently be rejected; and his pupils 
would thus be led to truth by a 
sure, even though a circuitous route. 
His definition of Free Will, would 
have awakened all their prejudices, 
and procured his immediate condem. 
nation as a Papist, or a Pelagian. 
His Homilies on Faith, and Good 
Works, and Declining from God, are 
offensive to no Protestant who pro- 
fesses a belief in the Scriptures : they 
are catholic, and all may receive them. 
Abstracts of their contents have 
already appeared in this work ; the 
next Number will contrast them 
with the Necessary Erudition ; but 
the reader must beware how he 
assents to our anti-Calvinistic in- 
terpretation of them, lest he fall 
under the following charitable and 
truly Christian condemnation. “If 
we quarrel with the ordinary, world- 
ly, and indefinite statements of mis- 
called Protestantism, it is because 
we believe them to be equally and 
intentionally levelled by their au- 
thors against the genuine cause of 
good works, and scriptural holiness.” 
—Christian Observer, p. 192. 
Since the preceding remarks were 
written, our attention has been acci- 
dentally called to a circumstance 
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which may illustrate the last quo- 
tation, and shew what this jour- 
nalist means by good works. He 
has already been convicted of tak- 
ing great liberties with Collier and 
Mr. Todd; and we think ourselves 
much honoured by a similar treat- 
ment. The Christian Observer for 
August, p. 561, contains, under the 
head of Religious Intelligence, a 
long account of the proceedings of 
the Church Missionary Society, 
** The letters and journals, it is said, 
which are constantly arriving from 
the various stations of the Society, 
furnish many interesting and impor- 
tant facts connected with the pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the hea- 
then. We proceed to give a speci- 
men of these communications, be- 
ginning with India. A clergyman 
writes from Calcutta: ‘Great things 
are going on here, and in five years’ 
time this will be an altered place,’ 
&c. &c, ‘ OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
will soon be considerably enlarged,’” 
&e. 

It will appear hardly credible 
that this letter should have been 
copied from the Christian Remem- 
brancer; but such is the fact. It 
may be found in the 18th Number, 
p- 371, in our review of Bishop 
Middleton’s Sermon; the original 
having been communicated by a 
much respected friend, whose cor- 
respondent, as it will be easily be- 
lieved, is in no wise connected with 
the Church Missionary Society, but 
is actively engaged in the service of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and it is of their schools 
(for an account of which see the 
Register for the present month) that 
such pleasing anecdotes are related. 
The Church Missionary Society, 
which has given substantial proofs 
of good-will to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and his undertakings, will not 
feel much pleased with the “ ge- 
nuine good works and scriptural 
holiness” of its advocate. 

( To be continued. ) 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(Continued. ) 


** And king Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezi-ongaber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom. 

“ And Hiram sent in the navy his ser- 
vants, shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon. 

“ And they came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred and twenty 
talents, and brought it to king Solomon.” 
1 Kings ix. 26, 27, 28. 


Many doubts have arisen about a 
port called Ophir, whence the im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver 
came, which were necessary at this 
time, when provision was making for 
building the temple of Jerusalem. 
In what part of the world this Ophir 
was, has not yet been agreed. Con- 
nected with this voyage too, was one 
to Tarshish, which suffers the same 
difficulties; one and the same fleet 
performed them both in the same 
season. In order to come to a cer- 
tainty where this Ophir was, it will 
be necessary to examine what Scrip- 
ture says of it, and to keep precisel 
to every thing like description which 
we can find there, without indulgmg 
our fancy further. First, then, the 
trade to Ophir was carried on from 
the Elanitic Gulph, through the In- 
dian Ocean. Secondly, the returns 
were gold, silver, ivory, but espe- 
cially silver, (1 Kings x, 22.) Third- 
ly, the time of the going and com- 
ing of the fleet was precisely three 
years, (1 Kings x. 22.) at no period 
more nor less. Now if Solomon's 
fleet sailed from the Elanitic Gulph 
to the Indian Ocean, this voyage 
must of necessity have been made 
by monsoons, for no other winds 
reign in that ocean. And what cer- 
tainly shews this was the case, is the 
precise term of three years, in which 
the fleet went and came between 
Ophir and Ezion-gaber. For it is 
plain, so as to supersede the neces- 
sity of proof or argumentation, that 
had this voyage been made with va- 
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riablé witds, «ho limited term of 
years ever could have been observed 
in its going and returning with va- 
riable winds ; the return precisely in 
three years was not possible, it 
whatever part of the world Ophir 
might be situated in. Neither Spain 
nor Peru could be Ophir; part of 
these voyages must have been made 
with variable winds, and the return 
consequently uncertain. The island 
of Ceylon in the East Indies could 
not be Ophir; the voyage thither is 
indeed made by monsoons, but we 
have shewed that a year is all that 
can be spent ina voyage to the East 
Indies; besides, Ceylon has acither 
gold nor silver, though it has ivory. 
St. Domingo has neither gold, sil- 
ver, nor ivory. When the Tyrians 
discovered Spain, they found a pro- 
fusion of silver in huge masses, but 
this they brought to Tyre by the 
Mediterranean, and then sent it to 
the Red sea over land, to answer 
the returns from India. 

These mimes of Ophir were, pro- 


bably, what furnished the East with © 


gold im the earliest times; great 
traces of excavation must therefore 
have appeared; yet in none of the 
places just mentioned are there great 
remains of any mines that have been 
wrought.» The aneient traces of 
silver mines in Spain are not to be 
found, and there never were any of 
gold. John Dos Santos, a Domini- 
can friar, says, that oa the coast of 
Afriea, in the kingdom of Sotala, 
there are mines of gold and silver, 
than which none can be more abun- 
dant, especially the silver. They 
bear, the traces eof having beea 
wrought from, the , earliest; ages, 
They were actually open and work- 
ing when the Portuguese conquered 
that part of the peninsula, and were 
probably given up since the disco- 
very of the new world, rather from 
political than other reasons.—John 
Dos Santos says, that he landed at 
Sofala in the year 1586; that he 
sailed up the great riyer Cuamva, as 
far as Teté, where, always desirous 
to be in the neighbourhood of gold, 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 23. 
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his ordet hat placed theif convent. 
Thenee “fe penétratéd’ above 200 
leagues into the country, dnd saw 
the gold mines then working at a 
mountain called Afura. At a con- 
siderable distance from these are the 
silvet mines of Chicona; at both 
places there is great appearance of 
ancient excavations. It isa trad?- 
tion which generally obtains in this 
country, that these works belonged 
to the Queen of Saba, and were 
built at the time, and for the pur- 
pose of the trade on the Red sea: 
this tradition was common to all the 
Cafres in that country. 

Eupolemus, an ancient author, 
qnoted by Eusebius, speaking of 
David, says, that he built ships at 
Eloth, a ¢ity of Arabia, and thence 
sent miners, or, as he calls them, 
metal men, to Orphi, or Ophir, an 
island in the Red sea, Now by the 
Red Sea he understands the Indian 
Ocean, and by Orphi he probably 
meant the island of Madagascar; or 
Orphi might have been the name of 
the continent instead of Sofala, that 
is, Sofala, where the mimes are, 
might have been the main land of 
Orphi. The kings of the isles are 
often mentioned in this voyage; So- 
cotra, Madagasear, the Commor- 
ras, and many other small islands 
thereabouts, are probably those the 
Scripture calls the Isfes. All then 
reduces itself ‘to finding a place; 
either Sofala, or any other place ad- 
joining to it, which avewedly can 
furuish gold, silver, and ivory, in 
abundance, has large tokens of an- 
cient excavations, and is at the 
same time under such restrictions 
from monsoons, that three years are 
absolutely necessary to perform the 
voyage, and that it needs no more, 
and cannot be done in less, to prove 
that this is Ophir. Bruce's Travels, 
Vol. I. p..434. 

Mr. Bruce then proceeds to prove, 
in a very able manner, that on a eal- 
culation regulated by the monsoons, 
the voyage to Sofala would take up 
the time of three years, according 
to the scriptural account, The 
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whole being too long for extraction, 
the reader is referred to the original. 
Vol. I. p. 434. 


“-And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, that he said, behold there ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand. And he said go up, say unto Ahab, 
prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, 
that the rain stop thee not.” 1 Kings xviii. 
4. 


At this season of the year it is not 
uncommon, towards the evening, to 
see a small black cloud rising in the 
eastern part of the horizon, and af- 
terwards spreading itself to the 
north west. This phenomenon is 
always attended with a violent storm 
of wind, and flashes of the strongest 
and most vivid lightning, and heavy 
thunder, which is followed by rain. 
These storms sometimes last for half 
an hour, or more, and when they 
disperse they leave the air greatly 
freshened, and the sky of a deep, 
clear, and transparent blue. When 
they occur near the full moon, the 
whole atmosphere is illuminated: by 
a soft but brilliant light, attended 
with gentle airs, as Shakspeare has 
expressed — 

“ When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
the trees, 
“ And they did make no noise.” 


Hodge's Travels in India, p. 35. 


“ And the hand of the Lord was on Eli- 
jah, and he girded up his loins and ran be- 
fore Ahab, to the entrance of Jezreel.” 
4 Kings xviii. 46. 

“And thoa shalt make the girdle of 
needie work.” Exod. xxviii. 39. 

“ A girdle of fine twined linen.” Exod. 
*xxix, 29. 

“« And Elijah was girded with a girdle of 
leather.” % Kings i. 8. 


One of these hykes is usually six 
yards long, and five or six broad; 
serving the Arab for a complete 
dress in the day, and fur his bed 
and covering in the night. It is a 
loose, but troublesome garment, be- 
ing frequently disconcerted and fall- 
ing upon the ground, so that the 
person who wears it is every moment 


obliged to tuck it up, and fold it 
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anew about his body, This shews 
the great use there is for a girdle in 
attending any active employment; 
and in consequence thereof the force 
of the Scripture injunction alluding 
thereunto, of having your loins gird- 
ed. Shaw, Thalaba, note, Vol. 1. 
p- 196. 

The girdles of these people are 
usually of worsted, very artfully 
woven into a variety of figures, and 
made to wrap several times about 
their bodies; one end of them, by 
being doubled, and sewn along the 
edges, serves them for a purse, 
agreeable to the acceptation of the 
word zary in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Turks and Arabs make a fur- 
ther use of their girdles, by fixing 
their knives and poignards in them, 
Whilst the Hogias, 7. e. the writers 
and secretaries, are distinguished by 
having an inkhorn, the badge of 
their office, suspended in the like 
situation. Shaw. Thalaba, note, 
Vol. L. p. 205. 

This account of the girdles agrees 
exactly with that given by Josephus, 
describing those worn by the priests, 
Exod. xxviii. 48. The Spanish pea- 
santry, in all the southern provinces 
of the peninsula, have girdles of a 
similar description, in which their 
knives are occasionally fixed. They, 
like those of the chief priests, are 
twisted, and of various colours, en- 
folding their bodies. It is most pro- 
bable that this custom is of Moorish 
origin, as being in general use in 
those parts where the Moors were 
chiefly resident. How far they are 
prevalent in the north, where in- 
tercourse with the Moors was less 
frequent, I cannot say. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In an able Charge to the Clergy of 

his Diocese, in June, 1819, Bishop 

Gleig has very happily expressed a 

principle of the utmost importance 

to all who are intrusted with the 
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duty of Christian edification. ‘‘ The 

Principles of our Holy Religion are 

not a collection of independent 
truths, with which every Clergyman 

may store his memory from the Old 

and New Testaments, and after- 

wards retail them in his sermons or 
other discourses, in whatever order 
he may find most convenient for 
himself. They must be s(udied in 
regular order, and communicated to 

our people in the same order.”+--- 

The necessity, indeed, of a system 
of edification, will naturally occur 
to every pastor who anxiously re- 
flects upon the most effectual me- 
thods of discharging his duty of 
preaching or lecturing ; and it will 
occur to him that without some sys- 
tem, it would be impossible to pre- 
serve any thing like proportion 
among the parts, and consequently 
any consistency in the whole of his 
doctrine. It has more than once 
been suggested, that the subjects 
pointed out for consideration by 
our Church, in her services for the 
Sundays throughout the year, form 
a regular and consistent plan of 
teaching. “ The whole Christian 
year seems meant to be divided 
mto two parts. The design of the 
first is to commemorate succes- 
sively, those great events belonging 
to Christ’s life on earth, from which 
result the several great truths of 
the Christian system ; the intention 
of the second is to teach us to live 
after our Lord’s example. The first 
part takes up the time from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday.----The second 
contains the time from Trinity Sun- 
day round to Advent again.”.... 
[The Christian Year. Sermon IV. 
Christian Guide. By John Miller.) 
With regard to the former of these 
divisions | cannot but consider it as 
a striking fact, that although the 
events of our blessed Lord’s life 
were scattered through a space of 
more than thirty years, yet their an- 
niversaries in one year fall in the 
order of the events themselves ; and, 
perhaps, it is not too much to in- 
fer, that this order was ordained 
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for the express purpose of facili- 
tating a systematic arrangement of 
the doctrines derived from thosé 
events. With respect to the second, 
I doubt whether any Teacher of 
Moral Philosophy has ever con- 
structed so regular a scheme of 
moral teaching as that contained in 
the Proper Lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels for the Sundays after Trini- 
ty; a brief outline and elucidation 
of which I subjoin, not without 
hope that it may excite attention to 
a subject which has, perhaps, re- 
ceived less than it deserves. 


List of Subjects for Twenty-five 
Sundays after Trinity. 


I. Love of God. 

II. Of our Neighbour. 

IIT. Humility, 

IV. The Fruits of Humility. 

V. Submission and Obedience. 

VI. Repentance unto Life. 

VIL. The Wages of Sin and the Gift of 
God, 

VIII. The Evidence of the Spirit. 

1X. God and Mammon, or Baal. 

X. Encouragements to Conversion 
through the Spirit. 

XI. Appointed Means and Powers that 


e. 

XII. The Glory of the Law, and of the 
Gospel. 

XILI. The Promise Prior to the Law 
and Paramount. 

XIV. Vengeance and Salvation, 

*XV. Implicit Obedience necessary, 
not meritorious, 

XVI. Death of Sin, and Life of 
Righteousness. 

XVII. Against Divisions. 

XVIII. Obedience to the Law through 
the Gospel. 

XIX. Christ all-sufficient against the 
World. 

XX. Preparation for Judgment. 

XXI. The nature of Preparation. 

XXIL The advantages of Preparation, 

XXIII. The folly of neglecting Prepa- 
ration. 

XXIV. Faith. 

XXV. Righteousness. 


I. Josh. x. Prop. Less. sets forth what 
great things God hath done for his people, 
Ep. 1 St. John iv. 7. exhorts us to love 
Him in return. Gosp, Luke xvi. 19, in- 





* Or, Undivided Service of God, 
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structs us that without loving Him, we 
cannot be converted by signs and won- 
ders, 





IL. Judges iy, exalts the virtue of zeal 
for God’s people. 1 St. John iji. 13, spi- 
ritualizes this zeal into Christian Charity, 
Luke xiv. 16. threatens the deficiency of 
brotherly love and communion with God’s 
wrath. 


HI, 1 Samuel ii, reproves arrogance 
and presumption, 1 Peter v. 5. enforces 
Humility. Luke xv. 1. encourages the 
humble penitent to hope that God careth 
for his soul, 


IV. 1 Samuel xii. shews the displea- 
sure of God against those who are defi- 
cient in reverence and humility towards 
Him. Romans viii, 18. shews the patient 
yet earnest expectation of a better state 
produced by genuine humility, Luke vi. 
36. points ont the moderation in judging, 
and the candour which are the fruits of 
humility. 


V. 1Samnel xx, shews the vanity of 
pretending to serve God without submis- 
sion to His Commands, 1 Peter iii, 8. 
describes the character of such as submit 
thereto, and declares God’s favour to- 
wards them. Luke v, 1. instances the re- 
ward bestowed upon those who obeyed 
the divine command, without considera- 
tion of the human reason which was op- 
posed to it. 


VI. 2 Samuel xii. gives an illustrions 
example of Repentance. Romans vi. 3. 
describes the effect of Repentance in rais- 
ing us from the death of Sin to the life of 
Righteousness, Matthew v, 20. teaches 
that unrepented Sin cannot be pardoned. 


VII. 2 Samuel xxi. instance of Death 
the wages of Sin. Rom. vi. 19. describes 
the wages of Sin, and the Gift of God. 
Mark viii. 1. adumbrates the bread of 
Life, whereby the Gift ef God is sus- 
tained. 


VIII. 1 Kings xiii. illustrates the 
Vanity of pretending to be “of God” 
whilst. acting in opposition to His Com- 
mands. Romans viii, 12. describes the 
true testimony of the Spirit that we are 
“of God,” when we live, not after the 
carnal will, but after the Spirit. Matthew 
vii. 15. Gives us a test whereby to dis- 
tinguish true, from false pretensions to be 
* of God,” 

IX: 1 Kings xviii. recommends to 
God's people to consider the choice be- 


twixt Ged and Baal. 1 Corinthians x. 1. 
2 
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exhorts them to take warning from the 
example of the Israelites’ folly and. per- 
verseness in this matter. Luke xvi. 1, 
contrasts the zeal with which men serve 
Mammon with the indifference displayed 
in the service of God. 





X. 1 Kings xxi, affords encouragement 
to the worst of sinners to turn from Baal 
to God, 1 Corinthians xii. 1. instructs 
then, that all good desires, and power to 
bring them to good effect, are the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. Luke xix, 41. sets forth 
the fatal consequences of neglecting the 
gracious calls to conversion from Baal to 
God, which proceed from the self-same 
Spirit. 

XI. 2 Kings v. shews the folly of 
despising the appointed means of grace. 
1 Corinthians xv, 1, establishes the Chureh 
upou the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets. Luke xviii, 9. rebukes that 
spiritual Pride which usually causes the 
neglect of appointed means and esta- 
blished powers, 


XII. 2Kings x, displays the Glory of 
God in the fulfilment of His threats upon 
his enemies, 2 Corinthians iii, 4, argues 
that if this “ ministration of death” was 
glorious, the ministration of grace must 
exceed in Glory. Mark vii. 31, gives an 
example of the manifestation of God’s 
glory, by the ministration of the Prince of 
Peace, and Giver of all grace, 


XIII. 2 Kings xix. shews God’s re- 
gard to his promise in saving a remnant of 
His Church, Galatians iii, 16. explains 
that this Promise which refers to the Gos- 
pel is prior to the Law, and paramount 
over it, Luke x. 23. declares the blessed- 
ness of those upon whom the fulfilment 
of the Promise hath come, and shews how 
superior the charitable benevolence of the 
Gospel is to the literal obedience of the 
Law. 


XIV. Jeremiah v, teaches that God's 
wrath and vengeance hangs over sinners, 
Galatians v. 16. describes the works 
which call down vengeance, and also the 
deeds of such as escape it. Luke xvii. 2. 
shews by what means sinners may flee 
from wrath to come. 


XV. Jeremiah xxxv. enforces the ne- 
cessity of implicit obedience, Galatians 
vi. 2. cautions us against glorying in our 
works, Matthew vi. 24. shews that im- 
plicit obedience to God is not attended 
with temporal inconvenience and want.— 
or—Less, undivided obedience to God. 
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Rp. crucifixion of worldly affections. 
Gosp. resignation of worldly interests. 


XVI. Ezekiel ii. threatens rebellious 
sinners, Ephesians iii. 18. comforts true 
converts. Luke vii. 2. adumbrates the 
change from a state of rebellion to true 
conversion by the raising of a corpse to 
life. 


XVII. Ezekiel xiv. threatens such as 
depart from God's established worship. 
Ephesians iv, 1, exhorts Christians to 
Unity. Luke xiv. 1, rebukes that pride 
which causes divisions. 


XVIII. Ezekiel xx. relates the re- 
bellions under the Law. 1 Corinthians i, 
4. returns thanks for the Grace of obedi- 
ence granted under the Gospel. Matthew 
xxii. 34. explains how the Law ought to 
be obeyed, and insists on the Divine Au- 
thority of Him who came to fulfil it. 


XIX. Daniel iii, incites us to suffer 
reproach and oppression rather than bow 
down to the Idols which the Prince of 
this world hath’set up, Ephesians iv, 17. 
describes how we ought to walk in order 
to prove that we will not obey that 
Prinee. Matthew ix. 1. answers the ques- 
tion which Ep. naturally occasions— 
** Who is sufficient for these things ?” by 
teaching us that the Sop of Man hath 
power to forgive sins, and to heal the 
palsy of the soul, giving it strength to per- 
form all duties, 


XX. Joel ii, declares that God's judg- 
ments are terrible, Ephesians v. 15. ex- 
horts to avoid those terrors by a due pre- 
paration. Matthew xxji. 1. teaches that 
Preparation to be safe should be legiti- 
mate, 


XXI. Habakkuk ii. declares that the 
Wisdom of this world ends in destruction. 
Ephesians vi. 10, instructs us what kind 
of wisdom will stand in the evil day. 
John iv. 46. enforces the great power and 
value of that Faith which is the Wisdom 
of the perfect. 


XXII. Proverbs ii. assures us that 
true Wisdom is Righteousness, Philemon 
i. 3. expresses the beauty and pleasure of 
such Wisdom. Matthew xviii. 21, con- 
trasts the amiableness of such Wisdom 
with the selfish temper of false professors. 


XXIII, Proverbs xi. enforces the su- 
perior value of eternal over temporal pur- 
suits, Philemon iii. 17. shews the dan- 
ger of the latter, Matthew xxii, 15. 


Teaches how to render God the due pre- 
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ference without defrauding the world of 


its claims, 


XXIV. Proverbs xiii. teaches the ad- 
vantages of Faith, Colossians i. 3. the 
fruits of Faith, Matthew ix, 18, the 
power of Faith. 


XXV. Proverbs xv. God delighteth 
in Righteousness, Jeremiah xxiii, 5. 
Christ is our Righteousness, John vi, 5. 
Christian Righteousness exceeds that of 
Law, and is bountiful, which shews Jesus 
to be the Christ—or—In what sen 
ses Christ our Righteousness is taught, 
Less, by His instructing us to fear and 
obey God, feeding us with the bread of 
life. Ep. clothing us in his merits, 


A similar scheme might be shewn 
to have dictated the choice and ar- 
rangement of the Proper Lessons 
for Evening Service; and a great 
variety of changes might be rung 
upon the Lessons, Gospels, and 
Epistles for the Morning, by taking 
them jointly or separately; but I 
feel persuaded that the more they 
are considered, the stronger will be 
the conviction that they were se- 
lected with a view to a system of re- 
gular edification, upon which much 
of the real and permanent useful- 
ness of preaching and lecturing will 
depend. 

I remain, 


Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
JHUOA. 
—— 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 
AMONG the Lansdowne MS. in the 
British Museum, there is a collee- 
tion of sixty-eight letters of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. The originals 
were discovered among the MS, of 
Sir Henry St. George, Knight, by 
Strype ; who transcribed them ; and 
it is this transcript which is now in 
the Museum. The letters appear 
to have fallen into the hands of 
Strype after the publication of his 
life of Cranmer, and not to have 
been used by hyn, Eleven of the 
most important are now presented 


to the reader ; and it is intended to 
follow them up by other documents 
of a similar description, 


No. u. A Letter to the King to 
grant Licence to proceed to the 
Trial and Examination of Queen 
Katherine's Marriage, and to pro- 
nounce Judgment accordingly. 
Dated April 11, 1533. 


Please it your highness that where 
your grace’s great cause of matri- 
mony is, as it is thought, through 
ali Christianity divulgated, and in 
the mouths of the rude and ignorant 
common people of this your grace’s 
realm so talked of, that few of them 
do fear to report and say, that there- 
of is likelihood hereafter to ensue 
great inconvenience, danger, and 
peril to this your grace’s realm, and 
much uncertainty of succession. By 
the which things the said ignorant 
people be not a little offended. And 
forasmuch as it hath pleased the all- 
wise God and your grace of your 
abundant goodness to me shewed, 
to call me, albeit a wretch and 
much unworthy, to this high and 
chargeable othce of primate and 
archbishop in this your grace’s 
realm, wherein I beseech Almighty 
God to graut me his grace, and so 
to use and demean myself, as may 
be standing with his pleasure and 
the discharge of my conscience ; and 
to the weal of this your grace’s said 
realm: and considering also the ob- 
loguy and brunt that daily doth 
spring and increase of the clergy of 
this realm, especially of the heads 
and presidents of the same ; because 
they in this behalf do not foresee 
and provide such convenient reme- 
dies, as might expell and put out of 
doubt all such inconveniences, pe- 
rils, and dangers, as the said rude 
and ignorapt people do take to be 
imminent. 

I your most humble orator and 
beadsman, am in consideration of 
the premises, urgently constrained 
at this time, most humbly to beseech 
your most noble grace, that where 
the office and duty of the archbishop 
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of Canterbury by you and your pro« 
genitors’ sufferance and grants, is to 
direct, order, judge, and determine 
causes spiritual in your grace’s realm; 
and because I would be right loth, 
and also it shall not become me 
(forasmuch as your grace is my 
prince and sovereign) to entertain 
any part of my office in the same 
weighty concern touching your high- 
ness, without your grace, favour, 
and licence, obtained in that behalf. 
May it please therefore your most 
gracious majesty, in consideration 
had to the premises, and to my most 
bounden duty towards your high- 
ness, your realm, succession, and 
posterity, and for the discharge of 
my conscience toward Almighty 
God, to license me according to 
mine office and duty to proceed to 
the examination, final determina- 
tion .... in the said great cause 
touching your highness. Eftsoones 
as prostrate at the feet of your ma- 


jesty, beseeching the same to par- 


don me of these my bold and rude 
letters; and the same to accept and 
take in good sense and part, as I do 
mean ; which, calling our Lord to 
record, is onely for the zeal that I 
have to the causes aforesaid, and 
for ro other intent or purpose. 

From my manor at Lambeth, y® 
xi day of April, in the Ist year of 
my consecration. 


No. 111. A Letter of Archbishop 
Cranmer to the King upon pro- 
nouncing the Sentence of Divorce. 
Please your highness to be ad- 

vertised that this xxiiid day of the 

month of May, I have given sen- 
tence in your grace’s great and 
weighty cause. The copy whereof 

I have sent unto your highness by 

this bearer, Richard Watkyns. And 

where I was by the letter of Mr. 

Thurlesby, your grace’s chaplain, 

advertised of your grace’s pleasure, 

that I should cause your grace’s 
council to conceive a Procuracie 

(that is an Appeal) concerning the 

2d matrimony ; I have sent the same 

letters unto them, and required them 
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to do according to the tenor thereof : 
most humbly beseeching your ma- 


jesty that I may know your grace'’s 


further pleasure concerning the same 
matrimony ; as soon as your grace, 
with your council, be perfectly re- 
solved therein. For the time of 
the Coronation is so instant, and 
so near at hand, that the matter re- 
quireth good expedition to be had 
therein. And thus our Lord have 
your highness evermore in his blessed 
tuition and governance. From Dun- 
stable, this xxiiid day of May, &c. 


No. xvi. A Copy of a Letter of the 
Archbishop's sent unto Master 
Hawkins, Ambassador with the 
Emperois Majesty, concerning 
the King’s Divorce and the Ca- 
ronation of Queen Anne, 1533. 

In my most hearty wise I commend 

me unto you, and ever so would be 

right glad to hear of your welfare, 

&c.. These be to advise you, that 

inasmuch as you now and then take 

some pains in writing to me, I would 
be loth you should think your labour 
utterly lost and forgotten for lack of 
writing again, Therefore and be- 
cause I reckon you be some deal 
desirous of such news as hath been 
here with us of late in the King’s 

Grace’s matters, I intend to inform 

you of a part thereof according to 

the tenour and purpose used in that 
behalf. 

And first concerning his final de- 
termination, and concluding of the 
matter of divorce between my Lady 
Katherine and the king’s grace. 
Which said matter after the convo- 
cation in that behalf had determined 
and agreed according to the former 
consent of the Universities, it was 
thought convenient by the king and 
his council, that I should repair 
unto Dunstable, which is within four 
miles of Ampthill, where the said 
Lady Katherine keepeth her house ; 
and there to call her before me to 
hear the final determination in the 
said matter. Notwithstanding she 
would not at all obey thereunto, for 
when she was by Dr, Lee cited to 
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appear by a day, she utterly refused 
the same, saying, inasmuch as her 
cause was before the Pope, she would 
have none other judge: and there- 
fore could not take me for her judge. 
Nevertheless the 8th day of May, 
according to the said appointment 
I came unto Dunstable, my Lord of 
Lincoln being assistant unto me, 
and my Lord of Winchester, Dr. 
Bell, Dr. Claybrooke, Dr. Trygon- 
nell, Dr. Hervey, Dr. Oliver, Dr. 
Britten, Mr. Beden, with divers 
others learned in the law, being 
counsellors in the law for the king’s 
part. And so there at our coming 
kept a court for the appearance of 
the said Lady Katherine, where we 
examined certain witnesses that cer- 
tified that she was lawfully cited 
and called to appear: who for fault 
of appearing was declared contu- 
max, as the process of the law there- 
unto belongeth, which continued 
fifteen days after our coming thither. 
And the morrow after Ascension- 
day, viz. the 23rd of May, I gave 
the final sentence therein ; how that 
it was indispensable for the Pope to 
license any such marriage. 

This done, and after our return- 
ing home again, the king’s highness 
prepared ali things convenient for 
the coronation of the queen, which 
also was after a manner as fol- 
loweth : 

The Thursday next before the 
Feast of Pentecost, the king and 
queen being at Greenwich, all the 
crafts of London being thereunto 
well appointed in several barges 
decked after the most gorgeous and 
sumptuous manner, with divers pa- 
geants thereunto belonging, repaired 
and waited all together upon the 
mayor of London. And so well 
furnished came all unto Greenwich, 
where they tarried and waited for 
the queen’s coming to her barge. 
Which so doné, they brought her 
to the ‘Tower, trumpets, shambes, 
and divers other instruments all the 
way playing and making great me- 
lody ; which, as is reported, was as 
comely done as ever was like at any 








time by the remembrance. And so 
her grace came to the Tower on 
Thursday at night about five o'clock, 
where was such a peal of guns, as 
hath not been heard the like a great 
while before. And the same night, 
and Friday all day, the king and 
queen tarried there. And on Friday 
at night, the king’s grace made 
eighteen knights of the bath, whose 
creation was not alone so strange to 
hear of, as also their garments 
strange to behold or look on, Which 
said knights, the next day, which was 
Saturday, rid before the queen's 
grace throughout the city of London 
towards Westminster Palace ; over 
and besides the most part of the 
nobles of the realm, which would ac- 
company her through the city: she 
sitting in her hair, upon a horse- 
litter richly apparelled, and four 
knights of the five ports bearing a 
canopy over her head. And after her 
came four rich chariots, one of them 
empty, and the three other farnish- 
ed with divers ancient old ladies ; 
and after them came another traiu 
of divers ladies and gentlewomen: 
which said progress trom the be- 


ginning to the ending, extended half 


a mile in length by estimation, or 
thereabouts. To whom also as she 
came along the city, were shewed 
many costly pageants, with many 
other encomyes spoken by children 
to her: wine also running at certain 
conduits plenteously. And so pro- 
ceeding through the streets, passed 
forth to Westminster Hail, where 
was @ certain banquet prepared for 
her; which done, she was conveyed 
out of the backside of the Palace 
into a barge, and so unto York 
Place, where the king’s grace was 
before her coming. For this you 
must ever presuppose, that the king’s 
grace came always befvre her se- 
cretly m a barge, as well trom 
Greenwich to the Tower, as from 
the Tower to York Place. 

And then on Sunday was the co- 
renation ; which all was of such a 
manner, On the morning there as- 
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sembled with me in Westminster 
Church, the Bishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Bishop of Bath, and the Bishop 
of St. Asse, the Abbott of West- 
minster, with ten or twelve more 
abbotts, which all revested, or else 
in our pontificalibus, and furuished 
with our crosses and crosiers, pro- 
ceeded from the Abbey im a proces- 
sion unto Westminster Hall; where 
we received the queen apparelled in 
a robe of purple velvet, and all the 
ladies and gentlewomen in robes and 
gowns of scarlet, according to the 
manner used aforetime in such busi- 
ness. And so her grace, sustained 
on each side with two bishops, the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop 
of Wiachester, came forth in process 
unto the Church of Westminster: 
she in her hair, my Lord of Suffolk 
bearmg before her the crown, and 
two other lords bearing also before 
her a sceptre and a white rod: and 
so entered up into the high altar: 
and divers ceremonies used about 
her, I did set the erown upon her 
head, and then was sung Te Deum, 
&e.; and after that was sung a so. 
lemn mass. All which time her 
Grace sat crowned upon a scaffold 
which was made between the high 
altar and the choir in Westminster 
Church, which mass and ceremonies 
done and finished, all the assembly 
of neblemen brought her to West- 
minster Hall again: where was kept 
a great solemn feast all the day, the 
good order whereof were too long 
to write at this time te you. 

But now, sir, you may not ima- 
gine that this coronation was before 
her marriage. For she was married 
much about St. Paul’s day last. As 
the condition thereof doth well ap- 
pear, by reason she is now some- 
what big with child. Notwithstand- 
ing it hath been reported throughout 
a great part of the realm, that I 
married her. Which was glaringly 
false ; for I myself knew not there- 


of a fortnight after it was done, 
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And many other things be also re- 
ported of me, which be mere lies 
and tales. 

Other news have we none notable: 
but that one Frith that was in the 
Tower in prison, was appoimted by 
the king’s grace to be examined be- 
fore me, my lord of London, my 
lord of Winchester. Whose opinion 
was so notably erroneous that we 
could not dispatch him; but was 
fain to leave him to the determina- 
tion of his ordinary, which is the 
bishop of London. This said opi- 
nion 1s of such a nature, that he 
thought it not necessary to be be- 
lieved as an article of our faith, that 
there is the very corporal presence 
within the oste, and sacrament of 
the altar, and holdeth of this point 
much after the opinion of G2colam- 
padius. And surely I myself sent 
for him three or four times to per- 
suade him to leave that his imagina- 
tion. But for all that we could do 
therein, he would not apply to any 
counsel had. Now he is at a final 
end with all examination; for my 
lord of London hath given sentence 
and delivered him to the secular 
power; where he looketh every day 
to go unto the fire. And there is also 
condemned with him one Andrew, a 
taylor of London, for the selfsame 
opinion. 

If you have not heard of our am- 
bassador lately gone over, you shall 
understand that my lord of Norfolk, 
my lord of Rochford, Master Pau- 
lett, Sir William Bryan, Sir Anthony 
Browne, and Dr. Goodrich, Dr. 
Aldrych, and Dr. Thyrlby, be gone 
into France to the French king, and 
I suppose they go from him to the 
pope. 

Further you shail understand, 
that there is many here wish you to 
succeed your uncle. Notwithstand- 
ing I would that you should not 
think the contrary but that there be 
a great sort which wish it should 
not come to pass. Nevertheless you 
be neither the nearer nor further off 
through such idle communications. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 23 
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Finally, I here send unto you a bill 
for the banks of 400 duckets de 
largo. Which sum I would that you 
should not take it up before you 
have need thereof. And therefore I 
send it you for your commodity and 
necessity. For it is none of the 
king’s grace’s money, nor his said 
grace knoweth nothing thereof, but 
alonely of my benevolence to serve 
your purpose, in case, as I said, 
you should lack the same, And 
thus fare ye well. From my manor 
of Croydon, the xviith day of June, 
(1533.) 


No. xuiit. The Archbishop to the 
King's Ambassador Abroad, Arch- 
deacon Hawkins; of occurrences 
in England. The Holy Nun and 
her Miracles, &c. 


My Archdeacon, in my most hearty 
wise I commend me unto you. 
There be to ascertain you of such 
news as be here now in fame among 
us in England. And first you shall 
understand, that at Canterbury, 
within my diocese, about eight years 
past, there was wrought a great mi- 
racle upon a maid, by the power of 
God and our lady of Curtupstrete. 
By reason of which miracle there is 
established a great pilgrimage. And 
ever since many devout people have 
sent to the devout foresaid lady of 
Curtupstrete. 

The miracle was this. The maid 
was taken with a grievous and con- 
tinual sickness. And during her said 
sickness she had divers and many 
trances: speaking of many high and 
godly things, telling also wondrously, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, as 
it was thought, things said and done 
in other places; whereas neither 
she was herself, nor yet heard no 
report thereof, She had also iw her 
trances many strange visions and 
revelations ; as of heaven, hell, and 
purgatory, and the state of certain 
souls departed. And among all other 
visions one was that she should be 
conveyed to our lady of Curtup- 
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strete; where she was promised to be 
healed of her sickness, and that 
Almighty God should work wonders 
in her. 

And when she was brought thither 
and laid before the image of our 
Lady, her face was wonderfully dis- 
figured, her tongue hanging out, and 
her eyes being in a manner plucked 
out, and laid upon her cheeks, and 
so greatly disordered. Then was 
there a voice heard speaking within 
her belly as it had been in a tun, her 
lips not greatly moving; she all that 


while continuing by the space of 


three hours or more in a trance. 
The which voict when it told any 
thing of the joys of heayen ; it spake 
so sweetly, and so heavenly, that 
every man was ravished with the 
hearing thereof. And contrary when 
it told any thing of hell; it spake so 
horribly and terribly, that it put the 
hearers in a great fear. It spake 
also many things for the confirma- 
zion of pilgrimages, and trentals, 
hearing of masses and confessions, 
and many other such things. 

And after she had lain there a 
jong time she came to herself again, 
and was perfectly whole, and so the 
miracle was finished ; and solemnly 
rang, and a book written of all the 
whole story, thereof, and put into 
print; which ever since that time 
hath been commonly sold and gone 
abroad among al! people. 

After this miracle done she had 
a commandment from God in a 


vision, as she said, to profess herself 


anun. And so she was professed ; 
and hath so continued in a nunnery 
at Canterbury, called St. Sepul- 
chre’s, ever since. And then she 
chose a monk of Christ's church, a 
Doctor- in divinity, to be ghostly 
father. Whose counsel she hath 
used, and evermore followed in all 
her doings: And evermore since 
from time to time hath had almost 
every week, or at the most every 
fortnight, new visions and visita- 
tions. And she hath had often times 
trances and rapts; by reason where- 
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of, and also by reason of the great 
perfectness that was thought to be 
in her, divers and many great men 
of the realm as (well as) mean men ; 
and learned men, but especially di- 
vers and many religious men had 
great confidence in her; and often 
resorted unto her, and communed 
with her, to the intent they might 
by her know the will of God, and 
chiefly concerning the a mar- 
riage, the great heresies and schisms 
within the realm, and the taking 
away the liberty of the church. For 
in these three points stand the great 
number of her visions, which were 
so many, that her ghostly father 
could scarce write them in three or 
four quires of paper. 

And surely I think she did marvel- 
lously stop the going forward of the 
king’s marriage ; by the reason of her 
visitations which she said were of 
God ; persuading them that came to 
her how highly God was displeased 
therewith; and what vengeance Al- 
mighty God would take upon all 
favourers thereof. Insomuch that 
she wrote letters to the Pope, call- 
ing upon him in God’s behalf to 
stop and let the said marriage; and 
to use his high and heavenly power 
therein as he would avoid the great 
stroke of God, which then hanged 
ready over his head if he did the 
contrary. She had also communi- 
cation with my Lord Cardinal, and 
with my Lord of Canterbary, my 
predecessor in this matter; and in 
my Opinion, with her feigned visions 
and godly threatenings, she stayed 
them very much in the matter. 

She had also secret knowledge of 
divers other things; and then she 
feigned that she had knowledge 
thereof from God. Insomuch that 
she contrived letters and sent them 
forth; making divers people believe 
that these letters were written in 
heaven, and sent from there to earth 
by creatures. 

Now about midsummer last, | 
hearing of these matters sent for 
this holy maid to examine her; and 
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from me she was had to Mr. Crom- 
well, to be further examined there. 
And now she confessed all; and ut- 
tered. the very truth; which is this. 
That she never had vision in all her 
life, but that all that ever she said 
was feigned after an imagination only 
to satisfy the minds of them that re- 
sorted unto her; and to obtain 
worldly praise, By reason of which 
her confessions, many and divers 
religious men and others be now in 
trouble. Forasmuch as they ¢on- 
sented to her mischievous and feigned 
visions, which contained much peril- 
ous sedition, and also treason; and 
would not utter it; but rather further 
the same to their power. 

She said that the king should not 
continue a king a month after he 
were married ; and within six months 
after, God would strike the realm 
with such a plague as never was 
seen, and then the king should be 
destroyed. She took upon her also 
to shew the condition and state of 
souls departed ; as of my Lord Car- 
dinal, and of my late Lord of Can- 
terbury, and divers others, To shew 
the whole story of all the matter, it 
were too long to write in two or 
three letters. You shall know fur- 
ther thereof at your coming home. 
As touching the bishopricks that be 
void, you shall know that Dr. Salcot, 
the Abbot of Hyde, is elect Bishop 
of Bangor, Dr. Lee the lawyer, is 
elect Bishop of Chester, ‘There is 
as yet none elected Bishop of Ely. 
You shall know at your coming who 
shall be. ([t was himself.) ‘The 
Parliament is not holden this term: 
but is prorogued to the 15th day of 
January. The queen’s grace was 
brought to bed about the 13th or 
l4th day of September, of a prin- 
cess. I myself was godfather; and 
the old Duchess of Norfolk, and 
my lady Marchioness of Dorchester, 
were godmothers. The Duke of 
Richmond hath married my lady 
Mary, the Duke of Norfolk’s daugh- 
ter. From Lambeth, 20th of De- 
cember, Anno 25 Reg. (An, Dom. 
1533.) 
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No. xLv1. To Mr. Latymer, Parsou 
of West Kynton, in Wiltshire. 
Licence for preaching committed 
to him. 


In my right hearty wise, I com- 
mend me unto you, and where that 
in April last’ past, upon urgent 
grounds and causes reasonable 
thereto. moving, both I and other 
the Bishops within my province, 
caused an exhibition to be had for 
preaching in every of our dioceses, 
specially to the intent that the ma- 
lignity of divers preachers might not 
have place in the minds of the 
common people, which intending 
then as well to hinder the king’s 
grace’s just cause of matrimony, as 
well to deprave the acts and statutes 
made by the Parliament; it did ap- 
pear that in their sermons they 
rather preached sedition than edifi- 
cation, whereupon it was among us 
concluded that thenceforward no 
Bishop nor Bishop's officer should 
licence any to preach without spe- 
cial injunction in that behalf to 
them declared in such manner; that 
is to wit, that all such as shall take 
on them the office of preaching, 
should neither preach any thing 
which might seem prejudicial to the 
same matrimony, whereby the king's 
issue might come into question and 
doubt among the vulgar people, nor 
likewise reprehend in their sermons 
any such ordinances, acts, or sta- 
tutes heretofore made, or by the 
said High Court of Parliament, here- 
after to be ordained, Therefore, 
inasmuch as at your instance and 
request I have licensed divers to 
preach within my province, to whom 
I have neither given such injunction 
according as is before specified, nor 
yet though I mind so to do, con- 
veniently I could not, without their 
intolerable charges and expences 
reverting so far unto me for the 
same. I will that you, for my dis- 
charge herein, in my name and for 
my behalf, do take upon you the 
administration of those said injunc- 
tions for‘all such as have already 
4Q2 
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had, or hereatter sball have, my 
said licence to preach at your said 
request and instance. Wherein I 
wonld that you were right cireum- 


, 
spect that they may be well ob- 
served, or else to send me such 
licenses again of wh in ye doubt for 
+} , i pre ' ° my ret 

opservation thereof}. Atitw laure 


ye well. 


No. xivit. To the same, appointed 
by the King to preach before him 
the next Lent. 

{ commend me unte you, &c. 
These be to certify you of the king's 
pleasure that his grace is contented 
that you shall be admitted to preach 
on all the Wednesdays this next 
Lent, before him. Whereupon I 
thought it very expedient, for divers 
considerations, reasonably me mov- 


ing thereunto, to admonish you of 


certain things in no wise to be ne- 
glected and omitted on your behalf, 
in time of your preaching. Which 
to observe and follow aecording to 
mine advice hereafter to you pre- 
scribed, shall at the length redound 
to your no little laud and praise, 

First, therefore, take this order, 
(if ye wilt reading on the book.) 
You take for your purpose some 
process of the Gospel, Pistle, or 
any other part of Scripture in the 
Bible; and the same to expound 
and deelare according to the pure 
sense and meaning thereof. Where- 
in, above all thivgs, it will be most 
convenient that ye do not at all per- 
suade for the defence of your own 
cause and matters, lately on con- 
troversy. But that ye rather do 
seem utterly to pass over those your 
accusations, than now in that place 
any spark or suspicion of grudge, 
should appear to remain in you for 
the same. 

This done, that likewise you be 
very circumspect to overpass and 
omit all manner of speech, either 
apertly or suspiciously sounding 
against any special man’s facts, 
acts, manners, or sayings, to the 
intent your audience have none oc- 
casion thereby; namely, to slander 
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your adversaries. Which would 
seem to many that you were void of 
charity. And so much the more 
unworthy to occupy that room. 
Nevertheless, if such occasion be 
eiven by the word of God, let none 
vilence or suspicion be unreprehend- 
ed, especially if it be generally 
spoken, without affection. 

Furthermore, I would that you 
should so study to comprehend your 
matter, that in any condition you 
stand no longer in the pulpit than 
an hour, or an hour and a half at 
the most, For by long expence of 
time, the king and the queen shall 
peradventure wax so weary at the 
beginning, that they shall have small 
delight to continue throughout with 
you to the end. Therefore let the 
effect of the premises take ne place 
in your mind; especially before this 
circumspect audience. To the in- 
tent that you in so doing need not to 
have any other declaration hereafter 
aginst the misreports of your adver- 
saries. 

And for your further instruction 
in this behalf, | would that ye should 
the sooner come up to London, how 
to prepare all things in a readiness 
accoyding to such expectation as is 
had im you. 


No. xLvuil. To the Dean of the 
Chapel. Notice to him of Laty- 
mers and Shaxton’s preaching 
before the King. 

Mr. Dean, in my right hearty mode, 

Icommend me unto you. And where- 

as Mr. Latymer, a man of singular 

learning, virtuous example of living, 
and sincere preaching the word of 

God, hath lately been endangered, 

and sufiered great obloquy; and 

also 1 myself, for justly leensing 
him to preach within the precincts 
and limits of my province, have been 
likewise misreported. 1, intending 
evermore the furtherance of the 
truth, the pure dispensation of the 
word of God, in consideration of my 
discharge, declaration of Mr. Laty- 
mer, and satisfaction of such mis- 
reporters, have most humbly de- 
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sired and sued unto the king's high- 
ness, to grant unto the said Mr. 
Latymer licence to preach before 
his grace all the Wednesdays this 
next Lent ensuing. 

Therefore this shall be to desire 
ud require you, upon the king’s 
pleasure thus known for to discharge 
the assignment already appointed or 
hereatter to be, to any person in that 
behalf. And require further, if any 
such be, to be contented with the 
same. For I, upon the king’s plea- 
sure thus willing, have admonished 
the said Mr. Latymer to provide 
therefore. 

Furthermore this shall be heartily 
to desire you also, that my old ac- 
quainted friend Mr, Shaxton, the 
queen’s grace’s almoner, may like- 
wise be assigned to preach the third 
Sunday in Lent before the king’s 
grace. And that you will forthwith, 
upon the sight hereof, ascertain my 
request. For thus doing, you shall 
have me ready to accomplish con- 
dignly your requests, and shew unto 
you like pleasure from time to time. 
At Oxford, the 9th day of January. 


No, ut, To Dr, Coke, my Chancel- 
lor. In the Case of one suspended. 
In my right harty wise 1 commend 
me unto you. And whereas the 
bearer hereof hath been suspended, 
and as he thinketh further process 
made against him, for a suit of cer- 
tain 10/. you demand of him, before 
my commissary at Canterbury, and 
as he reporteth unto me, hath been 
always conformable to agree with 
your deputy and farmer at Egerton, 
for such his duties as have been cus- 
tomably required of him ; and others 
for a time, untill now of late, for 
certain things as me seemeth of 
small value, he hath been sued at 
the law ; whereby so constrained by 
the rigour of the same, he sueth unto 
me for a more quiet and charitable 

end in this behalf. 

I therefore advise you, and there- 
unto exhort you, considering such 
forwardness in him ; that especially 
in this cumbrous world, you do en- 
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treat and handle as well him as 
others your parishioners and neigh- 
bours, after some other more chari- 
table means, avoiding as much as in 
you is, the obloquy of such enormi- 
ties wherewith the whole clergy is 
daily reproached and slandered. 
And rather that some charitable 
course should now seem to come of 
you, than he thus to be enforced to 
seek for the same, 


No. uit. To the Lord Cromwell. 
Concerning a Priest committed 
for Words spoken against the 
Archbishop. 

My Lord, in my most harty wise I 
commend me unto your good lord- 
ship. And whereas I am credibly 
informed, that at your command- 
ment, one Sir Thomas Mounteford, 
priest, is committed to the Fleet, 
for certain words as is reported of 
him, spoken against me; which now 
he utterly refuseth, and thereto of- 
fereth himself to prove the contrary 
in that behalf, by divers that were 
there present, when the same words 
should have been spoken of me. 

I most heartily desire your lord- 
ship at this my instance and request, 
you will discharge him for the time 
of this his trouble and vexation. 
For surely of all sorts of men I am 
daily informed, that priests report 
the worst of me. And therefore so 
to be reported of by a priest, it 
should very little grieve me, although 
he had confessed it; much less then 
would I (cause) this his trouble for 
the same, he withal reporting the 
contrary. Wherefore eftsoons I re- 
quire you to be good lord to him; 
and that the rather at my instance. 

The remainder of this letter is un- 
important, 


No. tvi. To Dr. Thirlby, Arch- 
deacon of Ely. In Answer to a 
Letter from him for some Prefer- 
ment from the King. 

Mr. Archdeacon, I commend me 

unto you, signifying unto you that 

I have received your letters, and a 
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billet from the king’s highness in 
them enclosed, Whereby among 
other things I perceive your ambiti- 
ous mind in seeking your own glory 
and advancement of your name, and 
that unjustly and without any de- 
sert, in that you desire to have me 
confess by writing your diligence ; 
laying to my charge, that heretofore 
Ihave been a testimony of your neg- 
ligence. If you had hitherto been 
accounted negligent, there is nothing 
as me seemeth as yet commenced 
and done in your behalf, whereby 
you do not declare yourself in deed 
the same man that I spake in word. 
Although you have changed your 
kind of negligence frum a slow neg- 
ligence to a rash negligence. For 
so negligent you have been of heed 
in this matter, that you have adver- 
tised me never a word of those things 
which I desire to know the king's 
pleasure in. For there be three 
places specially noted in the same 
bill, one in the margin of the first 
leaf, another in the second, wherein 
be divers words to be imserted; 
touching the process of the which I 
would you should know his gracious 
pleasure, whether he would also 
those words there or no, The third 
place is over the second side, in the 
fourteenth line. Whereof I would 
have known likewise if the king’s 
grace would have left out (miracles), 
which all the bishops do think good 
to be left out. And for the same 
purpose, the self-same place in the 
book of parchment is void. 

Of the king’s grace’s advertise- 
ment in these three points, I would 
ye had declared your diligence. But 
to obtain the said bill of his grace, 
the premises never the more de- 
elared, was rather after mine opi- 
nion a rash negligence, than worthy 
to be reputed and taken for any 
manner of diligence. And there- 
fore, according to your desire, when 
you were in time past esteemed but 
negligent in declaring, now you shall 
obtain a more ample name, and be 
ealled also negligent by impudency 
and precipitation in your most expe- 
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dition. Notwithstanding forasmuch 
as you would fain obtain some other 
better name, to prove again your 
diligence, I have sent the said billet 
again to you; to the intent when you 
shall know the king’s pleasure, you 
may advertise me thereof after such 
manner as in that behalf you may 
deserve to have your name changed, 
and not augmented as it is now. 

And where I wrote not unto you 
before so amply as [ do now, is not 
to be imputed to my negligence, but 
to yours, because you did not con- 
sult with Dr. Shaxton or Dr. Butts 
fully on this matter. Nor yet have 
linstructed you by these letters in all 
things: but further you must learn 
by mouth of Dr. Shaxton, who 
knoweth all my whole mind herein. 

And where you write that the 
king’s grace supposeth that I have 
these articles im parchment sub- 
scribed of his council with hands ; 
surely at what time I was left at 
Lambeth, Master Cromwell sent to 
me for it in the king’s name. And 
since as yet, I hear nothing thereof, 
wherefore 1 think it convenient that 
you enquire thereof, because it may 
be forth coming; and not enquired 
of me, where it is not, as it is 
thought to be, 

Furthermore ye may shew Mr. 
Viee Chancellor of Cambridge, that 
Ihave lost his print of Paul’s Cross, 
and therefore I look for him these 
holidays to bring me another; not 
doubting but that you will bear him 
company. At which, your resort, 
we shall commune of your prefer- 
ment aud of your diligence. And if 
you lack therefore, you shall hear 
of me at such time as you shall ap- 
point by this bearer. Thus, fare 
you well. 

From Croydon, the 24th May. 


No. urx. To a certain Parson, to 
see that certain of his Parishioners 
Sor Crimes, performed their Pe- 
nance. 

I commend me to you, and where 

certain of your parishioners were 

lately before me at Knol, for certain 
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crimes and-causes as you do know, 
and to some of them I have en- 


joined certain penance as by a book 


enclosed within these my letters, 
you shall at large perceive; I there- 
fore will and require you, that upon 
Sunday, which will be the last day 
of February, you see that the said 
persons do their penance penitently ; 
according to the purport of the said 
book: and that you certify me duly 
thereof by this bearer my servant ; 
from whom you shall receive a mo- 
nition for all such persons as can 
and will gainsay to the purgation of 
John Manny, assigned to be made 
according to the contents of the said 
monition. 


No. Lxvill. To my well beloved the 
Inhabitants of Hadleigh ; exhort- 
ing them to have Agreement. Sir 
Thomas Ross their Curate ac- 
cused. 

In my right hearty wise I com- 
mend me unto you. And sorry I 
am to hear there is lack of charity, 
and also be many grudges among 
you, all bemg Christian men, which 
should be of such charity and unity 
as if you were but one body. And 
to the intent you should be so, and 
that you should the rather be in- 
duced to concord, and especially 
against this good time, I have de- 
sired this bearer Master Hugh 
Vaghan to take the pains to come 
unto you now with these my letters, 
and to exhort you all in my name, 
and on my behalf, and most espe- 
cially in the name of our Lord, that 
you, and every one of you, put away 
such grudges as ye have one against 
another, and become lovers one of 
another, as children of God ought 
to do. For whosoever is out of 
charity, do what he will, it is not 
acceptable in the sight of God. And 
how can he love God that hateth his 
Christian brother, which is the crea- 
ture of God. So continue in cha- 
rity in this world together, as the 
sons of ene Father, our Lord in 
Heaven, that ye may be beloved of 
Him after in Heaven 


And where Sir Thomas Ross hath 
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been before me for these words, which 
as it is surmised he spake in the pul- 
pit, they are these here following : 
“ A man’s goods spent for his soul 
after his death prevaileth him not :” 
forasmuch as I am credibly informed 
that no small number of you that 
were present at that Sermon, (when 
these words were spoken as is pre- 
tended) do affirm that he said not 
so, but these, “‘ That a man’s goods 
given out of charity, and so being a 
child of damnation, spent after death 
shall not prevail his soul.” And for- 
asmuch as I understand that this 
said curate, as soonas he heard that 
such matter was surmised against 
him by such as have not been his 
friends and favourers heretofore, as 
I am also credibly informed, went 
into the pulpit, and said that he nei- 
ther said nor meant of any other 
but of such as died out of charity, 
and were buried in hell as the rich 
glutton was in the Gospel, of which 
place he treated when those words 
were spoken; and also to the intent 
that the more charity should con- 
tinue among you ; 

I have sent the said curate to you 
again, desiring you that have not 
been his friends to leave your 
grudges, and you all to accept him 
favourably, the rather for this my 
writing. Not intending hereby but 
if you or any of you shall have just 
cause against him hereafter, you 
shall and may prosecate the same 
according to justice, if it be justly 
prosecuted without great and pro- 
bable suspicion of malice and ca- 
lumnious accusation. And if any 
of you shall have at any time here- 
after any just cause to sue before 
me, you shall be sure of such favour 
as I may lawfully shew unto you. 
At Lambeth, this 22d day of March. 





WELSH CHURCH IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
SIR, 


I HAVE had very great pleasure in 
receiving monthly at my quiet habi- 
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tation at the foot of one of the lof- 
tiest mountains in Wales, your most 
excellent publication. 1 read it to 
my family with much imterest. I 
thank you for the notice you take 
of Welch Literature, &c. &c. We 
poor Welchmen are not forgotten by 
you. Whether it be a little native 
pride or no I can hardly tell, that 
makes us so pleased with the Re- 
cords you give of what we were and 
are, sure | am, that we are not a 
little gratified. You have heard of 
our hospitality, if you ever travel 
this way, I shall be happy in render- 
ing you'a proof of it. You shall 
have plain fare and welcome. That 
is the treatment we invariably give 
to strangers. 

But, forgive me for talking in my 
own way so long on this subject. 
I wish to be civil as it becomes a 
Welshman to be. I took up my pen 
for the purpose of writing to you 
a complaint (pardon my Cambrian 
phraseology), respecting your Eng- 
lish neglect of us poor Welshmen in 
London. About a year ago I had 
occasion to go up to London with 
my good friend our County Member. 
We were several Welshmen in all. 
We were much pleased with Lon- 
don until Sunday came. We then 
wished to go to Church, as usual, 
to pray and hear a good sermon, 
But, my good Sir, the service was 
entirely in English in every Church 
in London; and it might, so far as 
most of us were concerned, have 
been in Arabic. This was a sad 
thing to us, We had always. been 
accustomed to hear our admirable 
Prayers read with such deyotion by 
our good Curate, and such Sermons 
preached, that we were now “ like 
fish out of water,’ when we were 
without them. All the week we 
were quite sad, and asked the 
Esquire every day if Parliament 
would not soon stop, that we might 
go back to Wales, and enjoy the 
Service of the Church. 

To complete our misery, a dis- 
tant relation who had been in Lon- 
don some years, came one day to see 
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me, who, upon my oe that 

there was no Church Service, \told 
me that there were several Welsh 
Chapels in London, and that he 
would next Sunday take us there. 
He was true to his word. So weall 
followed him. But, to our great 
surprize, he took us to a Dissenting 
Meeting House, where there was 
not a scrap of the excellent Prayer- 
Book read!!! You have heard per- 
haps of Welsh blood; could you 
have seen it that morning, you would 
have seen it as hot as possible! 
** What,’ we cried out, “ must we 
become Dissenters when we go to 
London! Of all the fine Churches, 
is there not one for the Welsh ?” 

My dear Editor, pardon a plain, 
honest man! Soit is. Lam told that 
all foreign nations have Churches in 
London: but we poor Welsh have 
none!!! If we say our public 
prayers at allin this great city, we 
must become Dissenters, which is as 
bad as if we turned out Radicals. 
This. is my opinion. There are 
thousands of usin London, and yet 
no man careth for our souls. 

New Churches are going to be 
built, let one be erected for’ the 
Welsk. Pray, do tell the Commis- 
sioners for building Churches to re- 
member us, and build. us a Church— 
A WrELsH CHURCH IN LoNDON, 
God bless you. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
Howe. Dpa. 


erteete i. aime 


ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
To the kditor of the Remembrancer, 
Su, 

A NOTE subjoined to your analysis 
of Bishop Bull’s Sermons on Primi- 
tive Christianity, (Christian Remem- 
brancer, p. 607.) recalled to my 
mind the following passage from an 
author who is probably very little 
known. The insertion of it in your 
miscellany will greatly oblige your 
obedient servant, W. 
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Extract from Serm. VI. p. 122, on 
Matt. xxii. 37, 38: By Charles 
Peters, M.A. Rector of St. Ma- 
byn'’s, Cornwall. 1776. 


Having stated the occasion of the 
answer of the Lord, as given in the 
text, he thus proceeds, 

‘‘Our blessed Lord but just be- 
fore (as we learn from the foregoing 
part of this chapter), had put the 
Sadducees to silence by proying to 
them from the books of Moses the 
resurrection of the dead—for the 
Sadducees, though they believed 
the writings of Moses, yet they de- 
nied the resurrection of the dead, 
the immortality of the soul, and, in 
short, every thing of a life to come. 

Our Saviour therefore, to con- 
vince them of their error and im- 
piety, out of those very Scriptures, 
which they themselves acknowledg- 
ed and believed, produces that text 
where God is said to speak to Moses 
after this manner ; 

“Tam the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ;” and then tells them, ‘‘ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” 

The plain drift and force of which 
argument is this— 

That Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, were all of them dead and 
buried long before the time of Moses, 
and yet God, when he spake to 
Moses in the bush, declares himself, 
even at that time, to be their God; 
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“© T am the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the. Ged. of 
Jacob.’ Now if Abraham, or the 
rest at that time had been utterly ex- 
tinct —had there been nothing se- 
maining of them then but what was 
dead and rotten in the grave, show 
could God be said, at that time, to 
be their God? For to be a God te 
them must certainly imply some 
blessing or another, some felicity 
which they enjoyed by havieg him 
for their God ; and consequently 
they must still be living to enjoy it, 
‘* God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” How can he be 
the God of these, who have ae life 
or being, ne sense or perception, 
who can neither own him fer their 
God, nor receive any benefit or kind- 
ness from him? And therefore when 
he declares himself to be ‘* the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
it follows, that, though these holy 
men were dead, though their bodies 
were corrupted, and consumed in 
the grave, yet their souls must have a 
being and existence somewhere— 
they must be still alive and happy, 
or they could never be said to have 
the Lord for their God. 

This argument was indeed so very 
strong and convincing, that the Sad- 
ducees could have nothing to reply 
to it; and it is said the multitude of 
those that were about him, when 
they heard this, were astonished at 
his doctrine.”’ 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Various Views of Death, for illus- 
trating the Wisdom and Benevo- 
lence of the Divine Administra- 
tion, im conducting Mankind 
through that awful Change. By 
the Rev, Thomas Watson. 200 pp. 
Longman, 1819. 

IN the partial and conflicting sys- 

tems of popular religion, it is often 

seen, that an exclusive and separate 

REMEMBRANCRR, NO. 23. 


attention is paid to the Divine Being, 
either as the God of nature, or as 
the God of grace. Some, whose 
pleasure it is to dwell upon the sa- 
cred mercies and influences of the 
Gospel, seem to be unmindful of the 
operations of the Divine Providence; 
and others, whose piety is emploved 
upon questions of religious philoso- 
phy or natural theology, are almost 
4k 
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indifferent to the truths and the pro- 
mises which are revealed. The disci- 
ple of a purer and more comprehen- 
sive faith, will contemplate with be- 
coming gratitude the blessings of cre- 
ation and of preservation, while he 
offers a more especial thanksgiving 
for the inestimable love which has 
been shewn in the redemption of the 
world, for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. The work 
before us might seem to comprehend 
both these views of religion, and 
the author who would take correct 
as well as various views of death, 
for the ostensible purpose of illus- 
trating the wisdom and benevolence 
of the divine administration in con- 
ducting mankind through that awful 
change, can hardly be insensible of 
the peculiar consolations which the 
doctrines of Christianity reflect upon 
that momentous trial. The title of 
the work is adapted to attract the 
most powerful attention: the sub- 
ject is one in which all men are in- 
terested and concerned, and from 
the investigation of which, those who 
are familiar with scenes of death, 
may hope to derive to themselves 
new arguments of piety and _ self- 
possession, and to be furnished with 
topics from which they may strength- 
en the hopes of dying men, and as- 
suage the sorrows of their surviving 
friends. 

The general subject is suitably 
expressed in the title: the method 
of the inquiry is less distinctly and 
comprehensively announced. 


* Viewing then death in connection 
with another and a more perfect life, eon- 
sidering its consequences as an entrance 
upon eternity, these views and consicera- 
tions should increase greatly the interest of 
the inquiry, and command our attention to 
a subject where all are concerned. An 
inquiry of this kind should have for its 
object practical purposes, to increase onr 
attention to the great daties of religion, to 
influence and regulate ovr mora? conduct. 
And whilst these are carrying forward, we 
shall have an opportunity of contemplating 
the wisdem and goodness of Providence ia 
preparing men for this awful event, and in 
conducting meu througl this gloomy vale, 

a 
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by means the most proper and kind; and 
the resalt, we trust, will be a full comvie- 
tion, that our condition here could not 
have been otherwise, without greatly in- 
creasing our misery and distress.” P, 16. 


It is not easy to exhibit the form 
and order of the general argument, 
or of the several chapters into which 
the work is divided. In a prefixed 
table of contents, the subjects dis- 
cussed in the several sections are 
briefly detailed, but as we find that 
these do not always correspond with 
the matter in the text, we shall en- 
deavour to collect the substance of 
every chapter. 

Chapter I. It is shewn, that to 
communicate the principle of life, 
is the wonderful, and at the same 
time, the exclusive and peculiar pro- 
perty of Almighty God, to whom 
alone it belongs to preserve life, and 
who hath endued various animals 
with a singular tenacity of the living 
principle, and with a power of re- 
pairing injuries, and of sustaining 
privations, fatigue, and disease. 
These positions are illustrated by a 
collection of instances, highly in- 
teresting and instructive. 


“ There is nothing which furnishes us 
with a stronger evidence of the providence 
of God, than the preservation of human 
life, considering the diseases and accidents 
to which it is exposed, and how little is re- 
quisite to extinguish the vital spark. The 
contemplation ef a vast assembly of men, 
collected in one place, all living in health, 
in sound sense, and understanding, all ra- 
tional and active, is an astonishing proof 
of the beneficence and care of God, and 
a call for us to respect his preserving good- 
ness. Were we to witness this vast multi- 
tade smitten at onee by the hand of death, 
without any accident, without either fire 
from heaven, or destruction from this 
earth, we should be astonished and terrified, 
and ready to acknowledge the miraculous 
hand of God. But is it not more wonder- 
ful when we reflect that all these are living, 
and in full enjeyment of alk the blessings 
of life? This should call on us to acknow- 
ledge his graciousinterference in preserving 
life. ‘Their destruction would only testify 
that Ged had withdrawn his eare, and 
death must follow: but the continuance of 
all this assembly in the complete posses- 
sion of life, and all their powers and -fa- 
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culties, is an evidence of his interference 
in upholding and preserving this world.” 
P. 3, 

Chapter II Death considered as 
the unavoidable passage to eternity, 
is a subject in which all are inte- 
rested, and which all are concerned 
to improve. If it had not been ap- 
pointed that all shall die, men must 
nevertheless have been removed out 
ef this world, and death, in fact, 
prevents many greater evils, which 
vader the present constitution of 
things must otherwise have occurred. 
The same divine Providence which 
hath introduced death, hath wonder- 
fully apportioned the lite of man to 
the productions of the earth, first, 
by limiting its duration, which hath 
hardly varied from the time of Moses 
(see Psalm xc. 10.) unto the present 
day, and by regulating the mcrease 
of population, which, whatever be 
the theories or apprehensions of 
political economists, must be left to 
God, and to the principles and pas- 
sions which he hath appointed, and 
which he alone can control. In this 
chapter, Mr. Watson has taken that 
view of population, which every man 
who acknowledges a superinterding 
providence, will naturally take; but 
in imagining that population is ra- 
ther locally flactuating than univer- 
sally progressive, he seems to forget 
that there hath been a gradual in- 
crease from the deluge to the pre- 
sent time, which shall proceed until 
every part of the giobe shall be ade- 
quately inhabited. When the large 
and fertile portions, which are now 
barren and unoccupied, shall be te- 
nanted amd brought under cultiva- 
vation, it will be time to fear lest the 
fruits of the earth shall be insuf- 
ficient for the wants of man. But 
there is a consummation of all things 
to be expected, and in the interval, 
the increase of population does but 
fulfil the designs of providence in 
the colonization of the world. 

Chapter III. Diseases, personal 
and epidemic, vary ia different times 
and countries, and are often inade- 
quately corrected under the skill 
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and care of men, who are neverthe- 
less required to use the means of 
precaution and prevention, (as in- 
oculation and vaccination), leaving 
the issue to the divine providence. 
The divine administration is also 
seen in devising various means: of 
checking the increase of the inferior 
animals, and in keeping down popu- 
lation by means of death, The life 
of man is most uncertain; but this 
uncertainty is preferable to a fixed 
period, of which the conclusion 
could not be contemplated without 
extreme dejection, aud of which the 
progress would be unfavourable, to a 
preparation for eternity, and would 
also be an aggravation of the passing 
troubles of life. By the death of 
persons of all ages, a proper mix- 
ture of old and young is kept up in 
society, (but would not the same 
mixture be otherwise kept up by 
the succession of births and of 
deaths?) the humiliations of ex- 
treme debility are prevented; and 
the religious spirit is invigorated. 
Man would have been more vigo- 
gorously constituted, if this life had 
been intended for his enjoyment, ra- 
ther than for his probation, 

The death of infants, and of very 
young children, is one of the most 
mysterious of the divine dispensa- 
tions, and it would be ditticult to 
assuage the pangs of separation 
which the surviving parent feels, 
without the knowledge that life and 
death are the appointed price of 
immortality. There are few readers 
who will not feel the force of Mr. 
Watson's reasoning upon this and 
upon a kindred subject. 


“ Infinite wisdom selects the removals, 
and provides also the best means for ac- 
complishing this parpose. Many of those 
things, which appear to us at first sight 
dark and inexplicable, upon a little atten- 
tion and research, we see are not random 
appointments, but managed with the most 
perfect design, and that design is benevo- 
lent. Other things, which appear to be 
severe, are found to be kind; and some 
things, which mconsiderate men charge as 
evils are the greatest good; aud some 
things, which the rash and thonghtless con- 
AR 
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sure as devoid of wisdom, upon better in- 
formation are found to be conducted with 
the most perfect wisdom and skill, Aud 
the discovery of wisdom so perfect, and 
goodness so evident, in things which at the 
first view of them appeared otherwise, should 
keep us from censuring rashly many things, 
which at present we may not be able per- 
feectly to understand. All God's works and 
appointments, upon our knowledge being 
increased, will be found to be equally wise 
and good. Some of us may be complain- 
ing, that God has taken from us our chil- 
dren before we had an opportunity of en- 
joyivg their worth, and that they were of 
the best and most excellent dispositions, 
and promised to be useful and virtuous, 
But we may be assured, that the task for 
which they were sent here was finished, 
and that this was known to God alone, and 
their removal in the days of innocence, is 
an assurance that they were prepared fora 
happy state. This removal, in taking them 
away from the snares too often laid for 
youth, has, perhaps, prevented mach sin- 
ning into which they might have fallen, or 
perhaps God, of his infinite kindness, has 
removed them from some miseries which 
he saw approaching. The same train of 
reasoning will apply to all similar com- 
plaints. And therefore our duty is to ac- 
quiesce in perfect resignation, and to say, 
* Not our will but thine be done.’ 

** When human lite is prolopged beyond 
its usefulness, it presents a humbling view 
of man; when he becomes useless to the 
world, and burthensome to his friends, and 
no more remains but the remembrance of 
what he was, then the most desirable for- 
tune that can befall him, is to take shelter 
in the silent mansions of the dead. Affec- 
tion and friendship, in many cases, wish 
for his continuance, but the language of 
affection is not always the language of rea- 
son, nut always what accords with the will 
of God: and therefore, whilst the affec- 
tions plead for the continuance, the voice 
of reason and of duty calls upon us to re- 
sign ourselves and oor frieuds to the dispo- 
sal of God. 

*¢ Man frequently survives not only bis 
usefulness and his strength, but his faculties 
also, It often happens that the powers of 
the mind are equally exhausted, memory 
blotted out, the judgment gone, and mise- 
rable man reduced even below a second 
childhood, that he knows not his nearest 
friend, Such particular cases are presented 
to us by providence, that we may learn 
from them to form an estimate of the con- 
dition of society, were all men before 
death to be reduced to the same abject 
and melancholy state.” P, 48, 
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Chapter LY. is ill-digested, and 
might be improved, and rendered 
more agreeable to the index by a 
transposition of some of the sections. 
Its design is to shew, that the pro- 
gress of disease exhibits various 
measures of divine goodness and of 
power, in supporting the constitu- 
tion under protracted illness, when 
all human assistance is vain, when 
the faculties of the mind and the 
body are benumbed and almost mor- 
tified. It may be, that in these 
cases the patient is supported by 
consolations unknown to other men, 
even as the phrenzy of the maniac is 
gladdened by visions of which he 
alone can partake, and by which the 
affliction of the late king is said to 
have been so rapturously alleviated. 
These ate pictures of human weak- 
ness and of divine power, operating 
physically as well as spiritually, in 
the extremity of that weakness, and 
it should incite the gratitude of man, 
that the casualties to which all are 
liable are actually experienced but 
by few. Disease is also useful in 
shewing that the condition of man- 
kind is not unequal; in exciting 
compassion, by the sense of common 
infirmity; and in producing pa- 
tience, resignation, and other vir- 
tues in the sufferer. Disease also is 
the natural means of abating and 
overcoming the love of life and the 
fear of death, so as to render a de- 
licate young woman desirous of dis- 
solution, and to obtain the concur- 
rence of her friends in her prayer. 
There are also some observations on 
the death of the convict, which do 
credit to the author’s humanity and 
benevolence, if they do not prove 
his experience and discretion. 

“* Death seems to be most terrible to 
those who are condemned to an ignomi- 
nious death by the laws of their country, 
They have often to support a long period 
of horror, and a fearful looking forward to 
that fatal day when their worldly existence 
is to be terminated by a public execution, 
and that fatal day is fixed. Such are ge- 
nerally taken away in the midst of health, 
in the full exercise of reason; and the 
bitterness of death is increased by the dis- 
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grace affixed to their situation, and by the 
awful account they have to give in before 
the Judge of all the earth, And yet we 
find that men are often wonderfully sup- 
ported even in such situations. They do 
not always manifest that horror and dread 
which might be expected. It bas been 
freqaently remarked, that. the night be- 
fore the execution, some men enjoy a 
profound and undisturbed sleep. This may 
be accounted for, from nature becoming 
now nearly exhausted, and all the feelings 
worn out and sunk down to rest: or does 
infinite goodness make some provision and 
support to enable them to meet the awful 
scene with some kind of composure? The 
effects produced upon the spectators of 
such executions are creditable to human 
nature, excepting some hardened and un- 
feeling wretches, who by the depravity of 
their principles are accustomed to consider 
such sights as sports and entertainments. 
The spectators in general sympathize with 
the criminal, and in their pity they forget 
the crime, even though great, and feel dis- 
posed to extend to him pardon.” P. 62, 
The frequency of capital punish- 
ments, extorted by the increase of 
crime, and by the necessarily slow, 
and frequently obstructed progress 
in the revision of the criminal law, 
is a subject of very painful reflection. 
The convict himself does not always 
contemplate ‘* the fatal day” with 
the solemn fear which the occasion 
requires; and the effect upon the 
spectators, whom an idle curiosity 
or a worse principle draws together, 
is so trivial, that the crime of the 
convict has been repeated upon the 
morning of the execution, at the 
foot of the gallows, or in the cham- 
ber in which his dead body is depo- 
sited, Nor is it a favourable sign, 
that the spectators ‘ sympathize 
with the eriminal,” that ‘ they for- 
get the crime even though great, and 
are disposed to extend pardon to 
him.” The great purpose of capi- 
tal punishments is to excite terror in 
the beholder, and if they fail to pro- 
duce this effect, they are worse 
than nugatory, because they fami- 
liarize the mind with the circum- 
stances, the acts, and means, and 
instruments of death, which it was 
the wise purpose of many of our in- 
stitutions to remove from public 
sight. A public execution is sel- 
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dom an edifying view of death. 
How far it may please the Divine 
Providence to mitigate the suffer- 
ings, or compose the mind of the 
convict, we venture not to inquire : 
but we feel the full force of the af- 
fecting petitions of the Psalmist: 
** Let the sorrowful sighing of the 
prisoners come before thee; accord- 
ing to the greatness of thy power, 
preserve thou those that are ap- 
pointed to die.” 

Chapter V. War, in itself un- 
questionably an evil, and through 
the violence of human passions, of- 
ten unavoidable, may nevertheless 
be an instrument of providence for 
the production of good, by laying a 
restraint upon population, (i. e, by 
the waste of war, and military, ha- 
bits, rather than by the actual, loss 
in battle, in which the divine provi- 
dence seems to interfere and abate 
the force of the destructive weapons, 
and to diminish the proportion be- 
tween those that are slain and those 
that are engaged, as the author 
argues in another chapter.) In the 
midst of private misery, war calls 
forth virtuous energies; it rouses 
slothful nations, which have been 
enervated by peace, as was the case 
of Holland, and of Italy : it contri- 
butes to the diffusion of knowledge, 
as did the Crusades ; and it may be 
the means of reforming sinful na- 
tions, such as revolutionary France. 
—We ask, whether in the Scriptures 
war is not always represented as a 
judgment, and a scourge, the com- 
panion of pestilence, and of fa- 
mine? 

Chapter VI. Death is an oeca- 
sion of terror to all men, especially 
to the wicked, although some from 
various Causes seem to overcome its 
terrors, of which the uses are most 
important. 

** We may wish that there should be no 
terrors or fears in death, that the path 
should be light and cheerful ; but how dis- 
tressing would this prove to the world, 
and what misfortunes would it entail on 
society? How much wiser and better 
adapted to the situation of man is it, to 
make death awful and the object of our 
dread and aversion? The more we know 
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of God's works, and the more we examine 
into sacli measures of his administration, 
as are subject to our capacity and know- 
ledge, tle more evidences do we meet with 
of his wisdom and goodness, and with more 
confidence should this inspire us, in our 
judgment of those parts of his proceed- 
ings which we cannot so clearly see, of 
some which may be passing before us, but 
not terminated. The instances of man 
breaking through those strong barriers 
which are placed to guard the unseen 
world, are so rare, that such examples can 
haye but very feeble influence upon the 
world, It is not the power of reason ; it 
is not the sense of duty; it is not even 
obedience to the commands of our Maker, 
that keeps men to their stations: but it is 
the love of life, deeply implanted in the 
hearts of all men; the dread of death, and 
the darkness, and gloom, which cover the 
eternal worid, which prove the most pow- 
erful of all ties, and but very few indeed 
are found able to break through these 
strong fetters.” P. 88, 

Chapter VII. Suicide cannot be 
contemplated without the most pain- 
ful conflict of mind; nor is it true 
that it is of more frequent occur- 
rence in England than in other coun- 
tries. The character and act of 
Cato, as represented by Addison, is 
placed in a jest and strong light, 
aud powerfully contrasted with the 
conduct of Darius. The power of 
the Divine Providence is seen in 
restraining the desperation of sui- 
cide, and in refuting the pretences 
which are alleged in its behalf, 
through the natural instrumentality 
of the fear of death: nor is man at 
liberty to renounce that life which 
is the gift of God, whatever be the 
conditions with which the gift is 
incumbered. 

Chapters VIII. IX. These chap- 
ters treat of the same subject, and 
some redundancies might be avoid- 
ed, if the chapters were consoli- 
dated. The argument is, that our 
ignorance of all the circumstances, 
the time, place, and manner of our 
death, is an arrangement worthy 
of the divine benevolence, which, 
wisely counteracting the attempts 
of astrology, divination, and dreams, 
in the pursuit of information, which 
if it could be acquired, would be 
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too painful to be borne, hath at the 
same time provided many kind, in- 
structive, and necessary warnings, 
of life’s uncertainty. This uncer- 
tainty is another benevolent ap- 
pointment, whether it concerns the 
sufferer, who under a different ar- 
rangement would be unfitted for 
necessary exertions ; or his friends, 
who could hardly contemplate the 
known period of his decease without 
an intensity of grief, which would 
interrupt the attentions which he 
might require. 

The affecting argument of these 
chapters would not be injured, by a 
more detailed and copious view of 
the infinite variety of the modes of 
death, the mille vie mortis. Few 
and coarse are the methods which 
man has invented for the accom- 
plishment of the fatal purpose, whe- 
ther of suicide or of public execu- 
tion ; while the same delicately gra- 
duated variety, which pervades all 
the works of God, is seen especially 
in the chambers where “ parting 
life is laid.” Diseases are multi- 
plied and diversified almost beyond 
calculation ; in their operations, they 
are slow, and they are rapid ; at one 
time resisting, at another yielding to 
the power of medicine, and in the 
end, most gentle, most easy, or most 
painful to behold. They who have 
most experience im cases of mor- 
tality, seldom witness the repetition 
of a scene precisely and in all cir- 
cumstances the same; and thus 
while no painful recollections are 
revived, no fearful anticipations are 
excited, and the attendant contem- 
plates the dying man, without that 
deep and inward fear and aversion, 
which he could not but feel, if in the 
dissolution of his frieud and neigh- 
bour he read the lines and charac- 
ters of his own decease. 

Chapter X. Ignorance of the na- 
ture of the soul doth not disprove 
its existence. There are in death 
many topics of consolation, with 
which different men will fortify 
themselves, without betraying any 
indications of their private charac- 
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ter. The unknown pains of death 
may be generally less than they are 
apprehended to be; even sudden 
death hath its mercies and advan- 
tages, nor is the Divine Providence 
implicated in the want of prepara- 
tion, for an event which all must 
expect, and the imputed advantages 
of a death-bed repentance are often 
most precarious, and are certainly 
not countenanced by the example of 
the penitent thief. Death does not 
extinguish the rational powers, al- 
though the union of the functions of 
body and of soul is dissolved, which 
while it lasts is sustained by a power 
peculiarly divine. 


“Man has been enabled to take both 
an enlarged and minute view of the works 
of his Creator. He has traced out the 
paths of the heavenly bodies, and with 
much correctness has foretold, for ages to 
come, all their various appearances, He 
has predicted with amazing exactness, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the duration 
and quantity of each eclipse ; ie has point- 
ed out the time of the ebbing and flowing 
of the seas; he has performed surprising 
things in mechanism to assist the labours 
of man; he has presumed to draw down 
the thunder from the clouds ; and has even 
averted the lightning of heaven from his 
habitation, But he has never yet pre- 
sumed to create thought, memory, reason, 
or conscience. These are works which 
the Almighty has reserved for himself 
alone, and which he has not delegated to 
apy mortal, perhaps * to no created exist- 
ence. It has been the general opinion, 
that the same disease which destroys the 
fabric of the body, does not affect the 
mental powers, or produce any injury to 
the immortal inhabitant, Whilst in some 
diseases we see the powers of the mind 
greatly disordered, by the organs through 
which they act being much injared, yet in 
other diseases we see the mental powers 
clear and correct, aud maintaining their 
full lustre and vigour to the very latest 
period of mortal existence. In many dis- 
eases, which terminate in death, we see 
the memory powerful and retentive, the 
understanding sound, the judgment clear 
and correct, and the soul fecling the waste 
of its companion, soaring upwards to that 
alperfect and good Being, to whom it shalh 





* Why perhaps? Is not the fact suffi- 
ciently certain? The doctrine unquestion- 
able? 
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soon ascend. Hence, the destruction of 
the body may not affect the spirit, but it 
may be raised after the separation to a 
higher degree of perfeetion and enjoy- 
ment.” P. 130. 

In this chapter there is a confused 
application of the words of our 
Lord (Luke xxiy. 39.), and a cursory 
allusion to the doctrine of identity, 
which might be mistaken for a denial 
of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, which it cannot be the 
intention of the author to call in 
question, See p. 184. The chap- 
ter concludes with observing, that 
as putrefaction is the unequivocal 
sign of death, all funereal and se- 
pulehral honours are vain. 

Chapter XI. The conclusion of 
the last chapter is resumed, and a 
more distinct view is taken of the 
various modes of disposing of the 
dead, of which interment is the most 
common, (as it is most natural, and 
most agreeable to the divine ap- 
pointment, that dust shall return to 
the dust from which it was taken). 
It is happy that no method has been 
invented of preserving the dead, in 
counteraction of this divine appoint- 
ment; and it is vanity in man to 
endeavour to perpetuate the fame of 
a putrified body. Who built the 
pyramids? or whose body is en- 
shrined in the mummy, which is but 
an article of commerce, a toy in the 
cabinet ? 

Chapter XII, The introduction 
of this chapter, concerning the uses 
of, affliction, disease, and old age, 
and concerning the natural types of 
a future state, has been anticipated 
in other parts of the treatise. The 
introduction is succeeded by anec- 
dotes of the conduct of Hume, Ad- 
disou, Dector Leechman, Rousseau, 
and Johnson under the approach of 
death, and of appropriate reasoning 
upon these anecdotes. It might 
have beee prudent to suppress the 
example of Rousseau : the condition 
of Doctor Johnson is well de- 
seribed. 

“ There are some men of that meijan- 
choly cast of mind, that they cannot think 
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of death, bat as the king of terrors ; and in 
spite of the arguments of reason, and of 
the soothing consolations of religion, can 
never contemplate this event, but as the 
greatest of evils, This is said to have been 
particularly the case with Doctor John- 
son, a man of the strictest morals, an emi- 
nent defender of religion, and strict, even 
to a superstitious observance of all its ex- 
ercises, punctual and regular in his worship 
of God, and in compliance with all the or- 
dinaaces ; yet never could he divest him- 
self of the terrors of death. In his cha- 
racter, it is said of him, that his veracity 
was strict, even to severity. His purse 
and his house were ever open to the indi- 
gent; his heart was tender to those who 
wanted relief, and his soul was susceptible 
of gratitude, and of every kind impression. 
But his constant dread of death was so 
great, that it astonished all who had access 
to know the piety of his mind, and the vir- 
tues of his life. His apprehension on the 
near prospect of the account to be given, 
viewed through his constitutional and mor- 
bid melancholy, often excluded from his 
sight the brightest beams of divine mercy. 
And yet it appears after all, that when the 
time of his dissolution drew near, and he 
was certain of its approach, all his fears 
were calmed, and he died full of resigna- 
tion, strengthened by faith and full of 
hope. Hence, in many other cases, the 
dread of death may arise from some con- 
stitational infirmity, or from the depress- 
ing nature of the disease, which brings on 
the dissolution.” P. 158. 


We have often had occasion to 
remark the general ease and com- 
posure of men, who have been lying 
upon a bed of sickness in imminent 
danger of death, without hope of 
recovery: and in endeavouring to 
account for this phenomenon, \:e 
have been forcibly struck with the 


observations of the amiable Beattie, . 


in an answer to a complaint of Sir 
W. Forbes, that in a dangerous ill- 
ness he did not feel that acute sen- 
sibility, and fear of death, which he 
judged proper tothe occasion, His 
words are: 


“ The account you give me of your 
thoughts and feelings, when your disorder 
was at the height is very interesting. That 
insensibility, which you complain of, and 
blame yourself for, is, I believe, common 
in all similar cases, and a merciful appoint- 
ment of providence it is, By deadening 


those affections, to which life ls indebted 
for its principal charm, it greatly alleviates 
the pangs of dissolution. In fact, the 
pains of death to a man in health, appear 
much more formidable than to a dying 
man. This at least is my opinion, and T 
have been led into it by what has beenob- 

served of some people’s displaying a forti- 
tude or composure at the hour of death, 
who had all their lives been remarkably 
timerous and weak-minded. The proxi- 
mate cause of this I take to be, that same 
stupor, which gradually steals upon our 
senses as our dissolution draws near: and 
that the approach of death should produce 
this stupor, needs not surprise us, when 
we consider that the approach even of 
sleep has something of the same effect; 
and that the keenness of our passions and 
feelings, in general depends very much, 
even when we are in tolerable health, upon 
our bodily habit—We have good reason 
to think, that the connection between our 
soul and body is very intimate, and may 
therefore admit the prohability of what I 
now advance, namely, that when the pow- 
ers and energies of the human body are 
disordered by the near approach of death, 
it is searcely possible that the soul should 
perceive, or feel with its wonted acute- 
ness. The stupor therefore, you mention, 
was something in which your will had no 
part, but the natural and necessary effect 
of a cause purely material. I ask pardon 
for all this philosophy, which however I 
cannot conclude, without one remark 
more ; which is, that this doctrme, if true, 
ought to be matter of comfort to a good 
man, 2s well as an alarm to sach as are not 
of that character. To the former, it pro- 
mises an easy dissolution ; and it ought to 
teach the latter, that of all places on earth 
a death-bed is the most improper for devo- 
tion or repentance.” Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, Vol. ii. p. 149. 

Chapter XIIT. There is every 
where the same aversion from death, 
the same desire of continued exist- 
ence, and wherever there is but the 
faintest sign of —? belief, there 
is also a hope full of immortality ; 
which hope is invigorated by the 
experienced vanity of all sublunary 
bliss. The language of our Saviour 
concerning death, especially in John 
xvii. (which is not very strictly ap- 
plied,) is very consolatory, and be- 
sides the various divine interposi- 
tions recorded in the Old Testa. 
ment, the circumstances, of ous 
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Lord’s transfiguration, afford deci- 
sive proof of the existence of de- 
parted spirits. The history and 
character of our Saviour himself 
present a most pleasing image of 
death, which image is confirmed by 
the manner of his death and of his 
resurrection. It is certain, that if 
the apostles had not been most con- 
fidently assured of the future state, 
they would not have persevered with 
such unbroken constancy in their 
Master's service, or so resolutely 
have resisted every temptation to 
apostasy, and it is probable that 
some secret conviction of the truth 
of the resurrection operated on the 
mind of their persecutors. 

In this chapter the circumstances 
of our Saviour's death might have 
been more minutely and forcibly 
detailed, and might have exhibited 
an exemplary lesson of resignation, 
charity, and piety. It is from the 
contemplation of his human nature 
only, that we can be called to imitate 
the example of his death; but we 
nevertheless venture to ask, whether 
under all the circumstances of the 
representation, the human nature is 
not in this chapter too exclusively 
insisted on. It is Christ, the pro- 
phet, and the righteous man, not 
the incarnate God who gave himself 
a propitiation for sin, who is pre- 
sented to the view. It is true, that 
there is not the faintest denial of the 
doctrine ; but we wish that there had 
been some allusion, some insinua- 
tion, however cursory and superti- 
cial, which might encourage a hope, 
that the suppression is not meant 
for a denial of the truth, 

Chapter XIV, To the objection, 
that we do not know in what the 
future state consists, it is answered, 
that the ignorance of the babe ua- 
born does not disprove the certainty 
of human life and humaa faculties, 
and that the state of man is pro- 
gressive. 

“ The different states of men have a 
close connection one with another. The 
state in the womb prepares for our state in 
this world : and our present state is a state 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 23. 
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of preparation for that more perfect state 
which awaits us in the eternal world, ‘The 
state in the womb is limited to nearly a 
determined number of days; the present 
State is a period of uncertainty, the longest 
duration extends to three or fourscore 
years, but in some cases extends consider- 
ably beyond this period; but the duration 
of the future world is everlasting, If this 
then be the case, death will not be the ter- 
mination of our existence, but the begin- 
ning of a more perfect state, and to good 
men the entrance upon an endless state of 
bliss ; and upon this principle there can be 
no cessation of our existence, and no snueh 
thing as death, properly so called, but the 
different stages of our life rise higher and 
higher, and good men ascend nearer and 
nearer to the fountain of life, of perfection, 
and of happiness. Such are the rayishing 
prospects reserved for the faithful disci- 
ples of Christ, when the earthly house of 
this tabernacle shall be dissolved, ‘These 
prospects give to us the most gratifying 
and satisfactory account of the state of 
man whilst here. Why has the infinitely 
good Creator implanted in man the most 
ardent desire for the continuance of his ex- 
istence. Such wishes serve only to distress 
us, if there be nothing beyond the present 
state ; but if another world, all is well; and 
these passionate desires point out to us 
the dignity of our nature, and tell us, that 
we belong to God’s everlasting family.” 
P. 180. 

The nature of the transition from 
the present to the future state, is in- 
ferred from 1 Cor. xv. and from the 
supposed change which the body of 
our Lord underwent before his re- 
surrection. The happiness of the 
future state is supposed to consist 
in enlarged knowledge, especially of 
the works of God; in a temper of 
perfect love; in exemption from all 
suffering; in a recognition of friends ; 
in union with the good of all ages. 
The consciousness of sin, which 
aggravates the fear uf death, may be 
abated by considering the known 
equity of the Judge, established by 
the candour of his judgments upon 
earth, An objection to the penal 
consequences of original sin, as in- 
consistent with the divine equity, 
introduces some strong but just ob- 
servations on the reported convyer- 
sions of malefactors, and on the 
fatal effects of the popular taste in 
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religion, and the necessity of im- 
proving and reforming it. 

It does not appear, however, that 
the doctrine of original sin, as pro- 
pounded in the Scriptures, and 
compared with a co-extensive re- 
demption, is in any degree incon- 
sistent with the divine equity. The 
author's avowal of this opinion con- 
firms the suspicion, which the omis- 
sions in his former chapter excited, 
and which is not abated by the view 
which he takes of our Saviour’s 
equity, merely upon the ground of 
the candour of the judgments of his 
earthly ministry, and of the peace 
which the penitent experiences in 
contemplating these candid judg- 
ments, without any reference to the 
atonement. In a future edition, it 
is desirable that these omissions 
should be supplied, and that the 
author's opinions shouki be ex- 
pressed with less ambiguity and 
reserve. The work requires revi- 
siou. There are many typographi- 
eal errors, and some grammatical 
anomalies, such as the connexion of 
a relative with its antecedent by a 
conjunction, without any other re- 
lative intervening, and the obsolete 
use of a participle adverbially or 
absolutely, which in a writer of Mr, 
Watson’s experience can only be 
attributed to haste and inattention. 
There are also some redundancies 
in the argument, which might be 
removed ona more elaborate revisal; 
and some parts, which admit of a 
more easy, more perspicuous, and 
more forcible arrangement. 

It is far from our intention to de- 
preciate the merits of the work, by 
pointing out these blemishes and 
deficiences. The author appears 
to have been transported by the 
beauty of his thesis, and to have 
written without suflicient leisure to 
correct his composition. The sub- 
ject is not only delightful as a matter 
of private contemplation; its prac- 
tical uses are of the highest import- 
ance; and we desire to see the work 
executed in such a manner, as to be 
worthy of unqualified commenda- 
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tion. The subject is of universal 
interest, end we envy not the man, 
who availing himself of Mr. Wat- 
son's instructions, can meditate up- 
on it, without being reconciled to 
the condition of his birth; without 
raising his love to that Being, who 
both physically and spiritually first 
loved us; and without acknowledg- 
ing the wisdom and benevolence of 
the divine administration, in con- 
ducting mankind through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 
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Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino. By Charks Kelsall. 
Geneva. 1820. 


[r it had pleased Charles Kelsall to 
ask our advice on the propriety of 
making a Classical Excursion from 
Rome to Arpino, we should have 
had no hesitation in approving the 
project, as one which was worthy to 
occupy the time and attention of a 
man of taste and talent. If, when 
he had made his tour, he had pro- 
posed to commit his observations to 
the press, and to inspire mankind 
with seme portion of his enthusiasm 
in behalf of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
his ambition to be an author might 
have met with no obstruction, ex- 
cept a friendly hint, “ ne sutor 
ultra crepidam,” and a secret admo- 
nition not to exceed his proper pro- 
vince, or interfere in questions, which 
it is plain that he does not under- 
stand. If, when he had published 
his narrative, he had offered it to 
our perusal, he would have had no 
need to fear the fastidiousness of 
criticism, if his work had been what 
it professes to be, A Classical Ex- 
cursion from Rome to Arpino, If 
we could not always have praised, 
we would never have wantonly con- 
demned the profusion of pun and 
paronomasia, with which it has been 
thought expedient to enliven the 
tediousness of a Classical Excursion; 
and our muscles should rather have 
been relaxed into a smile, than con- 
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tracted to a frown, even if the 
humour had issued from no better 
source than the following specimen : 
“It will be remembered, that our 
tlackstone was son of a dier, It would 
appear that the diers are destined to fur- 
nish the great expounders of law, and con- 
sequently to be deathless.” P. 69. 


In this pithy seatence are no less 
than three instances of the invention 
which is inseparable from genuine 
wit. The diers are mistaken for 
the dyers, which is an improvement 
in orthography; the deathlessness 
of the sons is imputed to the fathers, 
by a very ingenious neglect of the 
srammatical construction; and 
Blackstone is made the of a 
dicr, to the irreparable prejudice of 
his mother, who has hitherto been 
deemed a virtuous and prudent 
woman, but she was not the wife of 
a dyer, But English grammar and 
English biography are not essen- 
tially requisite, they may be violated 
with impunity in a Classical Excur- 
sion from Rome to Arpino. Other 
studies are more congenial to the 
author's mind: and we will not de- 
termine, whether by the excess of 
quotation from the Latin writers, 
the author is himself more ambitious 
of the display of erudition, or more 
liable to the imputation of pedantry. 
With a very commendable jealousy 
for the honour of the many worthies 
who adorned the annals of the arts 
and arms in ancient Rome, he has 
endeavoured to retrieve their pure 
names from the familiar vulgarity of 
modern language; and not only is 
the eye again and again refreshed 
with the ancient and venerable or- 
thography of Pompeius and Anto- 
nius, which the rude innovation of 
barbarians has converted inte Pom- 
pey and Autony, or even Anthony, 
but there is a choice enumeration 
of names, which some at least of 
the great men who bore them, would 
not blush to recognize: 


son 


“* The testimonies of Plinius, Valerius 
Maximus, Velleins Paterculus, Catullus, 
Lacan, Silius Italicus, Juvenal, Cornelius 
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Severus, St. Jerom, Aurelius Victor, and 
Cassiodorns, convey tributes of unmixed 
applause to Cicero.” 

It is unquestionably proper to 
call Plinius, Plinius ; and Pompeius, 
Pompeius. But if Charles Kelsall 
is indeed a root and branch re- 
former, or if he proceeds upon 
system and principle in restoring 
the old nomenclature, we humbly 
suggest, that it was also usual im 
elder time to call Lucan, Lucanus ; 
Juvenal, Juvenalis; St. Jerom, 
Hieronymus; and Angustine or 
Austin, Avugustinus. In the just 
restoration of the final syllable to 
those to whom it belongs by inde- 
feasible title, and who have been so 
long and so unworthily deprived of 
their lawfu! must 
enter our protest against the wicked 
attempt to deprive the Saxon Er- 
nesti of his final ¢, for the purpose 
of introducing upon more than one 
occasion the Roman Ernestus. It 
is very possible that we are mis- 
taken ; but the only gentleman, with 
whom we are acquainted, as the 
editor who deserved weil of Cicero, 
did assuredjy subscribe his name at 
Leipsic, Ernesti: and if there be 
any other Ernestus, who is equally 
deserving, we regret that we have 
not the benefit of his acquaintance. 

It is however to Ernestus, nomi- 
natim and principally, that Charles 
Kelsall proposes to dedicate the 
monument, which in his romantic 
admiration he conceives should be 
erected to M. T. Cicero, at the 
expence of some 70,000/. to be 
raised by subscription throughout 
Europe, and deposited in the hands 
of a banker at Rome. The project 
is no doubt very feasible; and if it 
should be carried into execution, 
the original projector will have a 
fairer chance of immortality, by the 
inscription of his name in some 
niche or corner of the meditated 
temple, than promises to gratify the 
author of a Classical Excursion from 
Bome to Arpino. We do not mean 
to contend with the author upon the 
fine feeling of enthusiasin which he 
482 
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entertains for the fair fame of Ci- 
cero; we will not condemn the 
anxiety with which he labours to 
redeem the personal character of 
Cicero from every exception ; we 
will not object to the estimate which 
he forms of his talents as a writer, 
or even to the minute classification 
of his writings. If he had laboured 
to flatter Cicero more than Cicero 
would have flattered himself, we 
would have been content to concur 
im the adulation, or we would have 
reserved our exceptions for private 
reflection or private conversation. 
We now intreat the reader to exa- 
mine the title of the work prefixed 
io the present article. When he las 
read it, and reflected upon its pro- 
bable meaning and intent, we will 
ask whether he is prepared to infer 
from it, that Charles Kelsall is a 
theological disputant, and that the 
Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino, involves various points of 
religious discussion? Born and edu- 
cated, as we are informed in the 
Protestant country of England, and 
publishing his lucubrations in the 
Protestant city of Geneva, Charles 
Kelsall has nevertheless seen the 
manners of Catholic countries, and 
being unabie to distinguish the mum- 
meries of Romish superstition from 
Christian truth and piety, he has 
thought proper to controvert the be- 
neficial effects of Christianity, and 
to disparage them by a degrading 
comparison with the systems of the 
Heathen and the Turk. The reader 
shall now judge of the religious tenets 
which are developed in a Classical 
Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 


“ Voltaire was the first individual in 
modern Europe who had the magnanimity 
to erecta temple to the Deity, The spirit 
of the Catholic doctrine is too contracted 
to allow paying due respect to the first 
cause. It must be bestowed rather on St, 
Bruno, St. Leo, St. Prassedi, St. Igna- 
tius in preference. ‘The religion of ancient 
Greece and Rome was far superior in this 
respect, to the Catholic; for the ancieuts, 
by deifying the attributes of the Deity, and 
the different modifications of his power, 
displayed here on earth, referred in fact all 
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adoration to Him. But whatever may be 
the sentiments of the upper ranks. of the 
Catholics, the middle and lower classes 
when they prostrate themselves before the 
shrines of St. Antonio of Padua, or Santa 
Rosa di Viterbo, think more of those, indi- 
viduals, who have sprung from the Camera 
del Papagallo, than of the fountain of 
power, goodness, and truth. Go to Con- 
stantinople, you will see there it is true, 
a people inattentive to good government, 
and to the developement and melioration 
of mind; but you will not see the mufti 
waving his wand, and absolving people 
from their sins, like the priests in St. Pe- 
ter’s. The principal mufti canonizes no 
Saint, and orders no bones or toes to be 
kissed. Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects, sends 
his followers to the temple of the Deity, 
and bids them prostrate themselves there, 
without asserting that he is any more than 
a prophet, or interpreter of God's word, a 
title which he can hardly be refused if we 
consider the extraordinary effects, which his 
Koran lias occasioned. We can only esti- 
mate religions from the more or less good 
of which they are productive to man, cons 
templated in his individual and social rela- 
tions, Friendship of a devoted kind is not 
uncommon in Turkey; in Rome it is cer- 
tainly rare. The testimonies of numerous 
travellers concur in stating, that a low 
shopkeeper in Turkey scoras to ask even 
of a Christiau, a greater sum than he would 
ask of a Turk. Most of the Roman shop- 
keepefs turn foreigners to the best account 
they can, The Turk will sometimes rob 
by open force, but he scorns pilfering, as 
common at Rome, as in London and Paris, 
and easily expiated by a kiss of the brazen 
feet of St. Peter, a wave of the magic 
wand from the confessional boxes, or a bow 
to the waxen virgins surrounded by their 
flower pots, The ‘Turk having performed 
his ablations, kneels to the most High, and 
only suffers himself to be acquitted by the 
testimony of his own conscience, The 
Turk never turns his temples into charnel 
houses, like the Roman. Whether noble 
or mechanic, he enters his mosque with 
sentiments of devotion and awe. The 
Roman on the contrary, often laughs at 
several of those ceremonies which his con- 
science will upbraid him for neglecting. 
The Romans are still a finely-disposed peo- 
ple, and I have often had occasion to ad- 
mire the estimable qualities of some indi- 
viduals. ‘To what then are the above ills 
to be attributed, and which press more 
especially on the lower classes. To the 
system, so long adopted by Rome, of inter- 
twisting religion with politics, and chiefly 
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to this, But no further digressions on this 
delicate subject in which it is so difficult to 
steer the middle course, and to which I 
have been insensibly led by a dislike of the 
superstitions which degrade and obscure 
doctrines, the essentials of which are ne- 
cessary to the welfare of individuals and 
nations.” P. 13. 


What temple Voltaire erected to 
the Deity we have yet to learn: the 
annals of the French revolution have 
recorded what he destroyed. He 
weakened the foundations of bigotry 
and superstition, and built upon their 
ruins the foul structure of Atheism 
and infidelity. The tendency of his 
numerous writings was to eradicate all 
religious principles from the minds of 
those who admitted their pernicious 
influence,and thusto prepare them for 
the contemplation and perpetuation 
of every evil. An Englishman, re- 
siding at Geneva, might have recol- 
lected the names of some who in an 
earlier period, and with a better 
judgment, refated prevailing errors, 
and recommended the truth; and the 
names of Wickliffe, Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, and Ridley, of Luther and of 
Calvin, had certainly prior claims to 
Voltaire for honourable remem- 
brance, for the magnanimity which 
they displayed, not in erecting, but 
in repairing and strengthening the 
temple of the Deity. Little are the 
obligations of modern Europe to 
Voltaire; and less are the obliga- 
tions of ancient Europe to the reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome. There 
are some to whom it may seem li- 
beral to commend the equal and in- 
discriminate worship of ‘‘ Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord,’’ but while the Hea- 
thens were visibly offering an idola- 
trous service to many gods and many 
lords, it does not appear that there 
were many pure aud enlightened 
spirits, who could develope the po- 
pular mystery, or who thought of 
deifying the attributes of the Deity, 
and of referring all worship to him. 
A traveller of more judgment and 
experience than Charles Kelsall, ob- 
served, that the Athenians erected 
an altar to the uuknowa God, and 
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that the Romans and the Gentiles 
in general, changed the truth of God 
into a lie, even the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made 
like unto corruptible man, and to 
birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
to creeping things. So far were they 
in his judgment from worshipping 
the modifications of divine power ; 
and it has been the work of more 
recent times to draw out the mystical 
systems of their philosophers, and 
to impute generally to the multitude 
those opinions of the truth of which 
their authors had not sufficient con- 
viction to think of teaching them to 
the people, or of destroying the errors 
cruelties, and licentiousness of the 
popular religion. 

But Mabomet teaches the unity 
and sole supremacy of God, a holy 
doctrine, which, however he pervert- 
ed it, he did not learn but in the 
schools of the Christian Church, and 
from the revelation of that prophet, 
whose divine mission he did not ven- 
ture to deny. We do not wish to 
put a rigorous interpretation upon 
Mr. Kelsall’s words, nor will we in- 
sist, that there is a concealed ambi- 
guity in the loose language of his 
statement, that Mahomet does not 
assert ‘‘ that he is any more than a 
prophet, or interpreter of God's 
word, a title which can hardly be 
refused, if we consider the extraor- 
dinary effects which his Koran has 
occasioned.” It is no common ar- 
rogance in the eastern imposter to 
call himself a prophet at all; of 
what word of God he is the inter- 
preter, or how the effects produced 
by the Koran, propagated at the edge 
of the sword, can establish his claim 
to a prophetic character, it may re- 
quire more talent than Mr. Kelsall 
possesses to demonstrate. Buona- 
parte has equal claims with Ma. 
homet. 

But the Mahometan religion is 
good, because it produces good, and 
friendship is more common in Turkey 
than at Rome. There are not many 
instances of devoted or passionate 
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Christian annals are not deficient. 
The love of the primitive Christians 
was proverbial, and there is one de- 
scription of friendship, the friendship 
of wedded life, which is peculiar to 
Christianity. Mr. Kelsall admits 
that the Turk will rob by force; he 
is also suspected of playing the pi- 
rate upon occasion, and of commit- 
ting some other unseemly deeds, but 
he will not pilfer, as they do in Rome, 
and Paris, and London, and other 
places, where priestly absolution is 
or is not respected, and where the 
temples are or are not turned into 
charuel houses. Mr. Kelsall never- 
theless acknowledges, that “ the Ro- 
mans are a finely disposed people, 
and he has had occasion to admire 
the estimable qualities of some indi- 
viduals:” and it is with the super- 
sfition only that he is offended. Why 
then did he not follow the example 
of the amiable Eustace, who had no 
scruple in exposing the errors and 
defects of his own communion? In 
this attempt he needed not to injure 
and degrade by offensive compati- 
sons, the general excellence of the 
Christian religion, which in many 
places of its dispersion, is free from 
the alleged superstitions, and which 
can in no place be so contaminated 
by them, as was the religion of the 
Heathens by the vicious rites of ido- 
latry. 

But there was a classical beauty 
in the ancient superstition, which Mr. 
Kelsall regrets, and he almost sighs 
for its restoration : 


* As we stopped to bait the horses under 
Algidum, I could not help contrasting the 
actual appearance of the village, with what 
it must have exhibited formerly. The 
priestesses and virgins moving in procession 
to venerate that modification of power deve- 
loped by the Deity in the woods and moun- 
tains, to which were added the beautiful 
attributes of chastity, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the chase, one of the healthiest 
and most pleasing recreations of man; the 
gates of the temple of the Algidensian 
goddess flung open and displaying a Gre- 
cian statue not to be adored itself as some 
canting and self-interested hypocrites would 
indace us to believe, but merely exposed 
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as a visible type of the above, attritmtes, 
which by a greater extension were after- 
wards identified with the silver orb of 
night, not to be contemplated without in- 
spiring’ ideas of purity, and thus gradually 
lost in the unknown first canse. The cho- 
russes of healthy and white clad vitgins 
making the woods resound with tlie 
hymn ».%40> 

** The actual appearance of the yillage 
consisted in three or four priests yelling 
rather than chanting service before a Ma- 
donna, crowned with a bit of tin, and at- 
tired as if by the valgurest favandaija of 
Trevastere; some ten or dozen paupers 
lousing themselves, on the steps of a plais- 
tered chureh, a happy preduction of one of 
the Borrominis of the country, and exhel- 
ing an odour compounded of the putrefac- 
tion of careases and adulterated frankin- 
cense; the building itself dedicated to 
some Vaticani montis imago, or to speak 
synonymously, some saint, whose hooded 
effigy or os sacrum it was meritorious to 
kiss. I considered and compared. 

‘€ Nothing was wanting to complete the 
picture, but a Calvinistic missionary or sour 
Presbyterian, to menace the whole village 
with eternal tortures.” P, 127. 









a 


lt is not in the power of “ the 
vulgarest Lavandaija of ‘Trevastere” 
to conceive any thing in worse taste, 
than this description, or of any sour 
Presbyterian to speak with less hu- . 
manity pf the wants and the woes of 
these paupers of Algidum. We have 
no partiality for sour Presbyterians, ' 
or superstitious devotees, and cer- } 
tainly none for scofling unbelievers, 





who would be thought philosophers. 
But in what respect does modern 
Italy lose by this comparison? In 
what respect are the priestesses and 
virgins moving in procession, and 
often dragging a reluctant victim to 
the altar more retined than the three 
or four priests of modern times? In 
what respect is the Grecian statue 
preferable to the Madonna, both fre- 
quently of unequal execution? Or 
upon what pretence is the worshipper 
of the image to be acquitted of ador- 
ing that image, and they who pros- 
trate themselves before the picture 
to be convicted of idolatry? Mr. 


Kelsall is the apologist of the an- : 


cients ; the Catholic doctor of the 









moderns, and it is possible, that nei- 
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ther is infallible.» Our attention is 
again attracted to some undefined 
«« modification of power developed 
in the woods and mountains,’ to the 
beautiful attributes of chastity, and 
to the visible type of those attri- 
butes which were afterwards iden- 
tified with the silver orb of night. 
Mr. Kelsall seems to invert the his- 
tory of idolatry, of the worship of 
the creature instead of the Creator, 
which probably originated in the 
adoration of the host of heaven, of 
Baalim and Ashtaroth. If Mr. Kel- 
sall should hereafter extend his ex- 
cursions, he will find occasion to 
explain what modification of divine 
power was implied in the worship of 
the Venus Erycina, in Sicily; under 
the rod of Mumbo Jumbo in Africa, 
and under the car of Juggernaut in 
India. In all these cases there are 
“ some canting and self-interested 
hypocrites,” as Mr. Kelsall gently 
denominates them, who lead us to 
believe that idolaters of all ares and 
countries do actually worship idols 
without any intention of deifying the 
divine attributes, and without any 
conception of the modifications of 
divine power. Why did the Deity 
himself forbid prostration before an 
image, if the homage of the wor- 
shippers was referred to him? Or 
what was the offence of the great 
transgression of the Jews, if, as they 
were most capable of doing, they 
bowed before an idol with hearts im- 
pressed with some modification of 
the power of the Most High ? 

But Mr. Kelsall himself can forget 
his mystical interpretations of the 
ancient idolatry, and transform the 
heathen deities again into the like- 
ness of men. 

“ It would be well if a new Janus or 
Saturnus could re-appear in the Apennines 
and propagate just ideas of social order, 
for here are an unreasonable number of 
the priesthood and the same exitiabilis 
superstitio as in the capital.” P. 55. 

Whatever be the ignorance of 
monks, they are not less skilled in 
the arts of civilization than were 
Janus and Saturnus.. The monks of 
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Saint Bernard have on many occa- 
sions rendered good service to the 
traveller, and in the early periods of 
their institution, the lands which sur- 
rounded the monasteries were exam- 
ples of agricultural improvement to 
the surrounding waste. The cita- 
tion of the words of Tacitus is a 
wanton insult to the Christian name: 
the spirit which dictated them was 
agreeable to the circumstances and 
condition of the author, but neither 
he nor any of the ancients hath al- 
leged any thing in support of the 
imputation which they convey. If 
they had been quoted by Carlile, the 
quotation might have been palliated 
by the known ignorance of the re- 
citer. In the citation of Charles 
Kelsall, they have no exsuse; he 
knows their force and meaning. Prok 
superstitio! exclaims the excellent 
srotier, before he exposes the injus- 
tice of the insinuation. The pee- 
vishness and petulance of Mr. Kel- 
sall at the supposed failure and in- 
efficiency of Christianity do not 
however prevent him from admitting 
that the manners of men have been 
improved, although he omits to men- 
tion the cause of the improvement. 
In speaking of Tiberius he says; 


** Such anecdotes present a deplorable 
picture of those times, and often make me 
think that the world is better now than it 
ever was.” P, 234. 


The rigour of Mr. Kelsall’s hosti- 
lity to the cause of truth, is in some 
degree abated by the weakness of 
the illusions which he is disposed to 
entertain. This indirect and insidi- 
ous censor of the truth and righte- 
ousness of Christianity is not asham- 
ed to acknowledge a secret predi- 
lection for the metempsychosis and 
astrology. 


“* Tullius seems to agree with some phi- 
losophers, that man was created to expiate 
crimes committed in a previous state of 
existence; a dogma, which it might be rash 
implicity to adopt, but which from most 
appearances in the physical and moral 
worlds, it would be difficult to refute. At 
all events it sounds more plausible than the 
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literal acceptation of the Mosaic apple.” 
P. 178. 

“ Suetonius telis us that Tiberius was 
circa Deos ac religiones negligentior, per- 
suasione plenus, cuncta fato agi. Revolv- 
ing as I often have these things within my 
mind, it may be questioned, whether or no 
after all, there be not some truth in the 
sidereal influences. ‘We know that the most 
transcendent spirits of antiquity often dis- 
regarded the priest sacrificing at the altar, 
while the skilful astrologer always made 
them pause, often tremble. It is perhaps 
one of the knottiest speculations that can 
occupy the haman mind, which the feeble- 
ness of our reasoning prevents us from impli- 
citly believing, the mysterious links of the 
system to which we belong from rejecting.” 
P. 242, 

We intreat Charles Kelsall to re- 
yolve these things again in his mind, 
and to pause and tremble at the 
offence and the mischief which he 
hath already done, before he at- 
tempts to pass another series of 
sceptical insinuations under the name 
of a Classical Excursion from Rome 
to Arpinum. The attempt is not 
original; some of the very same 
comparisons are found in the Travels 


into Albania, and were exhibited in 
the first number of the Christian 
Remembrancer. There is an art and 
a disingenuousness in this mode of 
propagating infidelity, which cannot 
be too earnestly opposed. A vo. 
lume of travels will be read b 

many, who would turn with abhor- 
rence from a number of the Deist, 
and insinuations will be gradually 
admitted, where more direct objec- 
tions would be prudently avoided or 
confidently denied. There is per- 
haps no reason to fear, that Charles 
Kelsall or John Cam Hobhouse will 
ever prevail with men to renounce 
their faith, and profess themselves 
Turks and Heathens; but it is no 
unnatural effect of their exceptions, 
to reduce men to a state of indiffer- 
ence to the great question, What is 
truth? when they are accustomed to 
read that religion and superstition 
are convertible terms, and that the 
faults which sect imputes to sect are 
the intrinsic and unavoidable faults 
of the system, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


From the Annual Report just pub- 
lished, it appears that the members 
of this Society now amount to up- 
wards of 14,000; that the Diocesan 
and District Committees amount to 
216; and that the general affairs of 
the Society continue in a very pros- 
perous state. 

The Appendix contains some very 
interesting information from the East 
Indies, from which we subjoin the 
following extracts : 


“* Native School Department. 

“ The Calcutta Diocesan Committee are 
fully aware that much was expected from 
them in this department by the public, 
from which they have received the most 
liberal support: and though they are not 
able as yet to present very ample details, 
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they beg to offer a few remarks respecting 
their plans and proceedings, which will 
serve to show that they have good hope 
of fully answering the general expectation ; 
and that if their progress has hitherto been 
slow, they do not the less calculate on the 
good effects te be produced by their exer- 
tions. 

“ The plan which the Diocesan School 
Committee proposed to themselves, is 
widely different from that which has been 
pursued by another Society, Both have 
their advantages; and while both tend te 
the same great end, to enlighten and im- 
prove the minds of the ignorant natives of 
this country, to dispel the mists which sur- 
round them, and to raise them in the scale 
of intellectual existence, it is probably of 
no inconsiderable importance, that differ- 
ent modes of accomplishing it should be 
attempted and thoroughly proved. The 
proposition itself is altogether new, and 
forms a most momentous and interesting 
feature in the great attempts, which are 
every where in progress for diffusing the 
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light of truth amto every quarter! of the 
world, The object, to which the general 
endeavour tends, is the most important 
that can occupy the mind and faculties of 
the Christian community ; and the circum- 
stances. by which we are here surrounded, 
are very peculiar, perhaps altogether with- 
out parallel in. the whole history of man- 
kind, Thegreat question then becomes, how 
can this final object be best accomplished? 

“The very name of the ‘ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge’ suffici- 
ently indicates its general design; and its 
committee at Calcutta have before re- 
marked, that though they kept that de- 
‘ign, however remotely, iu view, they ad- 
hered rather'to the spirit than the letter of 
the Society’s laws, when they undertook 
ithe establishment of native schools, The 
Diocesan School Committee does not con- 
sider itself as a distinct body, mercly pur- 
suing the object of general instruction, 
and at liberty therefere to become auxi- 
liary to any other body, which may be so 
engaged ; but it is an actual part of a So- 
ciety which has devoted the labours of 
very many years to the declared and spe- 
cific object of promoting religious truth, 
It has not, therefore, precluded itself by 
any pledge from prosecuting this design : 
hence it will be seen, that while the 
constitution of the Society, to which it be- 
longs, would not admit of such an associa- 
tion with natives as might probably tend 
at present to increase the number of clil- 
dren in its schools, the line of action also 
which it pursues, would render such a 
step impracticable, and even incompati- 
bie with its ultimate object, whenever 
opportanities may open for wholly fulfill- 
ing it. 

“ The committee have adopted the me- 
ithod of establishing schools by circles 
comprising a few miles in extent, each 
circle contaiming five Bengalee schools, 
anid one Central school, in which English 
shall be taught. As yet the committee 
have. established ouvly four schools, in 
which the children are instracted in one 
uniform plan, adhering as nearly as possi- 
ble to tlie National System used in Eng- 
land. Preparations are now going on for 
the erection of a fifth school near Russia- 
poogly, on the completion of which the 
English school will immediately be put im 
operation. 

“In these 


schools the children are 


found readily to adopt whatever is sug-- 


gested to them, anda very pleasing emu- 
lation is excited among them by the sys- 
tem pursued. Every possible care is taken 
to make them fully understand what they 
learn. Jt is observed that the native chil- 
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dren very seon become able to repeat les« 
sons by rote, which upon examination they 
are found to have much difficulty in read- 
ing; and thus in those im which they area 
little tamiliarised, ‘they generally appear 
to have acquired a readiness in reading 
which they do not really possess, the 
same difficulty of deeyphering a new les- 
son still yemaining. ‘This can only be res 
medied by the process of writing and 
spelimy, and explaining the words; ‘a pro- 
cess, which though slow, is efféctual and 
permanent. ‘The children having. been 
principally collected from native schools 
already existing, it was judged proper by 
the committee still to continue them in 
charge of their former tedchers: but as 
the knowledge of these people, was found 
to be very limited, aud they were deemed 
incapable of doing jnstice to the children 
under the new and improved state of 
things, a Pundit has been ongaged by the 
committee at a moutiily charge of twelve 
rupees, who besides affording instraction 
to the teachers in their leisure hours in 
what is to be communicated day by day 
to each school, attends the schoois also in 
regular rotation in order to superintend 
and examine the whole. Alternately with 
him the schools are visited by the superin- 
tendant, who is to have the charge of the 
English school. Mr. Brown having resign- 
ed the latter office in order to accept a 
situation at Bencoolen, the committee have 
engaged Mr, Van Gricken, who was some 
time employed in the schools at Chinsural, 
to whom they have granted a monthly al- 
towance of twenty-five rupees for house 
rent, in addition to the former stipend, on 
the condition of his fixing himseif within a 
convenient range of the schools, which 
has been effected, All these are ‘subject 
to the frequent visitations of ‘the Rev. Mr, 
Hawtayne, one of the committee's seere- 
taries. 

“The salary allowed to the native 
teachers is six rupees per month for fifty 
boys, with an addition of one rupee ‘for 
every ten beyond: thaf number, till the 
number of 100 boys 
pleated. 

“ It will be perceived tliat the balance 
of accounts 10 the scliool fund in favour of 
the committee is very considerable. It 
was thought expedient rather to try the 
effect of one circle of schools than to em- 
bark at once in a larger speculation. ‘The 


in each school is com- 


committee some time since invested the 
sum of 10,000 rupees in treasury yotes: 
and they have imore recently placed it out 
at the best interest procurable, until au 
extension of their operations be carried 
into effect. 
4T 


For this, however, they are 
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at this time making preparations in fhe 
district of Cossipore, where it is intended 
to establish a second circle of schools as 
speedily as possible. ‘These two circles 
will comprise two of the most popular dis- 
tricts in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 
It is with much pleasure they are allowed 
to report, that a plan contemplated some 
months ago by them of establishing a 
Christian school in some populous part of 
Calcutta, is about to be carried into im- 
mediate effect by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. A sum of money having been 
left by will to his lordship’s disposal in 
some charitable purpose, the bishop has 
resolved to appropriate it towards the 
erection of a Christian school, for which 
the government has, with its usual libe- 
rality, granted a desirable plot of ground, 
close adjoining the site of the new church, 
near the Baw Bazar, in reference to which 
it will be found in some degree on the 
footing of a parochial school in England. 
The support of this school will probably 
devolve for a time at least, on the Cal- 
cutta diocesan schoo! committee.” 


Native Congregation at Palam- 
cottah, 


“The Madras committee have institn- 
ted minute enquiries into the general state 
of the native Christians at the various mis- 
sion stations ; and perhaps no apology will 
he requisite for inserting here an extract 
from a letter addressed to the secretary, R. 
Clarke, Esq. by the Rev. J. Hongh, chap- 
lain at Palameottah, who had obligingly vi- 
sited the mission establishments in that 
district. 

« Palameottah, : ept. 2, 1819. 
«¢ My dear Sir, 

“¢ Having just returned from a visit to 
the Protestant churches in this district, I 
hasten to report ticir present condition. 

“* There is a church at every station, 
but with only two exceptions, they are 
built with raw brick and covered with 
Palmyra leaves. The ground, on which 
these churches stand was given to the mis- 
siou by the Nabobs’ government nearly 
twenty years ago, and most of the build- 
ings were erected at the same time. Those 
I have seen are in very good repair, and it 
requires but a small sum annually to keep 
them so. 

“¢ The mission has received an import- 
ant accession since the last report in ano- 
ther native priest, named Viservarsemar- 
den. He seems to be a man of respecta- 
ble abilities and genuine piety; and the 
discourse 1 heard him preach to his own 
congregation would have done credit to a 
minister possessed of the advantage of a 
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superior education to that which he has 

received. He is stationed at a village 

called by the Christians, Nazareth, about 

twenty miles to the south of this: and 

Abraham, the other country Priest, is at 

Mothelloor, a few miles further. If I may 

judge from appearances during my short 

stay among the people of these two vil- 

lages, they are much attached to their 

priests, as are the Christians of the sur- 
rounding country, and I am persuaded 

they only require to be well supported 

and encouraged to prove of the most es- 
sential service to the congregations en- 
trusted to their care. Even from my hasty 
visit, the joy diffused through all classes 
was indescribable, and the people flocked 
in from the neighbouring villages in every 
direction. On catechising such as were 
introduced to me as the principle people, 
I found them much better taught in their 
religion than I had anticipated; and con- 
sidering the space of time that they have 
been without a missionary, it was highly 
gratifyingand encouraging to find the benign 
and peaceable genius of Christianity still 
keeping them at unity amongst themselves. 
The two villages named above consist en- 
tirely of Protestants, nor is there an idol 
or heathen temple any where to be seen: 
while the stillness that prevailed, contrast- 
ed with the tnmult of heathen abodes, 
seemed to invest these favoured spots with 
a degree of sanctity, and made one forget 
for the moment that they were in the midst 
of 4 Pagan land. One of the priests led me 
to a part of the village where was seated, 
uuder the shade of cocoa nut trees, a con- 
siderable company of women spinning cot- 
ton, and singing Lutheran hymns to the 
motion of their wheels. After service a 
great part of the congregation shewed no 
disposition to disperse, and seating them- 
selves around the door, sang their hymns 
te alate hour. There were two old men 
among the group who were converted to 
the Christian faith by your missionary 
Tanicke about twenty years ago, and they 
sang to me several hymns he had taught 
them ; what they sang or said was not so 
intelligible, indeed, as the language of 
yourger men, but you will readily ima- 
gine them fo have been among the most 
interesting of the company, I state these, 
perhaps, trifling particulars to shew that 
there appears to be something more than 
the bare name of Christianity here ; and 
that the enemies of missionary exertions 
are mistaken in asserting, as many have 
asserted, that there is not a genuine con- 
vert to Christianity among the native Pro- 
testants. No, Sir, if the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge had no other 
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fruit of their cares, their exertions, or their 
expenditures for ‘ the promoting of Christian 
knowledge’ in India produce, they might 
point triumphantly to these two villages, 
in proof that their labour has wot been in 
vain. I have seldom witnessed so much 
religion in a town in England as is con- 
spicuous here: and some heathen in the 
neighbourhood of one of the villages told 
me candidly that it was a very quiet and 
good place. 

““« T spoke, with the priests, of the Ta- 
mul litargy that you propose sending hi- 
ther, and recommended them to adopt it 
in all the churches in room of the German 
form of worship now in use: and they 
readily acceded to the proposition. I con- 
cluded this to be the wish of the commit- 
tee from their sending five and twenty 
copies of the work ; but, if I have mis- 
conceived their intention, beg they will let 
me know in time to prevent any altera- 
tions being made. 

“« By the statement of baptisms, &c. 
during the last year the committee will 
perceive that the mission continues to 
spread, 

Children baptized ........ 117 
Converts from heathenism 52 
169 


Deceased. .ccocccscovecs 115 


Total increase for the year 1818... 154 
Marriages. .34 Communicants, .127 


“Tn communicating this report of the 
present state of the Society’s mission in 
this remote corner of the Indian Continent, 
I feel that I have vot done jastice to the sub- 
ject: but am especially persuaded, that it 
is not possible for me to convey tle im- 
pression that the sight of so many native 
Christians congregated together must im- 
part to every benevolent mind; and I 
could not help wishing whilst among these 
interesting people that the committee were 
present to witness the scene,’”’ 


Lewes Deanery District Committee. 


‘The anniversary general meeting of this 
committee was holden on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1820, at the depository in Bright- 
helmstone, 

Charles Price, M.D. vice-president, in 
thé thair, with a numerous attendance of 
the clergy and laity of the district. 

A letter'from the noble president, the 
earl of Chichester, expressing his lord- 
ship’s regret at being prevented by his 
patliamentary duties from attending the 
meeting, having been read, it was unani- 
mously resolved, tliat the respectful thanks 
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of the meeting be given to his lordship 
for his uniform support of the institution. 

From the annual report it appeared, 
that within the last year 150 Bibles, 252 
New Testaments, 591 Common Prayer 
Books, 36 Psalters, 627 bound books, on 
the society’s catalogue, and 4,959 half- 
bound and stitched Tracts have been dis- 
tributed through the deanery, making the 
issue of the three last years 490 Bibles, 
718 New Testaments, 1,695 Common 
Prayer-Books, 570 Psalters, 2,204 bound 
books, and 19,070 Tracts; the grand total 
of which amounts to twenty-four thousand 
five lundred and forty-seven books and 
tracts, not dispersed at random, and 
among persons careless of receiving them, 
and therefore the less likely to profit by 
the boon, but either on the application of 
the poor themselves, who, especially in 
the articles of Prayer-Books and Bibles, 
have shewn an eager anxiety to avail 
themselves of the opportunity held out to 
them; or at the request of the clergy aud 
laity, who have thie best means of ascer- 
taining the spiritual exigencies of their re 
spective neighbourhoods. 

Previous to the triennial confirmations 
held by the venerable lord bishop of the 
diocese, in July last, 2000 tracts and 
papers on that holy rite were procured for 
the depository, to be ready for the ex- 
pected demaud, and were immediately 
applied for by the parochial clergy for dis- 
tribution among the candidates, 

In the course of the report, some other 
interesting particulars were detailed by 
the rev. Dr. Holland, one of the secre- 
tavies, respecting the general state of the 
district, and the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. It was stated, that happily few 
attempts had been made to introduce on 
ground so pre-oceupied by sound religious 
instruction, the blasphemous and infidel 
publications of the year: that the nae 
tional schools of the district were all 
flourishing and im activity ; that the sys- 
tem of parochial lending libraries, the 
utility whereof had been ascertained, in an 
experience of fourteen years, by some of 
the earliest promoters of the Lewes 
Deanery Committee, as was noticed, in- 
deed, in their first general address, had 
now happily been adopted by the parent 
society iff London, &c. &c. But as the 
report is to be printed, we shall, for the 
present, close our account of it by ob- 
serving, that we were particularly gratified 
on learning, that a chapel which a few 
years ago was built, and till lately used for 
sectarian purposes, in a populous village 
of the district, has been within the last 
year purchased by some zealous friends of 
4T2 
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the Bstablishment, and converted into two 
schools, for the education of tie poor in 
the principles of the national church ; and 
that a grant had been made to the schools 
by the committee of 1202 elementary 
books of instruction, aud #4 Common 
Prayer-Books. 

We cannot but mark with our decided 
approbation the conduct pursued by this 
committee, in order to interest the higher 
ranks of the laity in the success of the 
institution. Most of the nobility, of the 
magistracy, and of the faculty, are vice- 
presidents of the committee, and two ge- 
neral officers were this year added to the 
list. 

The very worthy vicar of Brigithelm- 
stone, the rev. Dr. Carr, having been pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Hereford, re- 
signed his secretaryship, and was unani- 
mously elected a vice-president. 

Instead of one annual sermon, the col- 
lection after which, last year, amounted to 
tess than 30/. sermons, in aid of the fands 
of the committee, were this year preached 
on the Sunday preceding the anniversary 
general-meeting, at the parish-church, 
and at the two chapels of ease, the col- 
Jections amounted altogether to 127/. 
9s. 3d. 

At the same time and place was held, 
the anniversary of the LEwes DeANeRY 
ComMITTEr of the Society ror PRropa- 
GATING THE GOSPEL IN ForetGNn Parts. 
Some new subscriptions were received, 
and it was unania ously resolved to in- 
vite the attention of the district to its new 
claims, by reprinting, as an appendix to 
their report, the address to the public 
Jately issued by that society. 


Glamorganshire District Committee. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Gla- 
morganshire District Committee, in aid of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held at Cowbridge, October 3. 
At eleven o’clock the members assembled 
proceeded to church, when a very appro- 
priate sermon was preached on the occa- 
sion, by the Rev. Mr. Phillips, curate of 
Coychurch: after which an adjournment 
took place to the Town-hall, where the 
business of the day was transacted. The 
Right Hon. Sir Johu Nicholl having been 
called to the chair, the treasurer; the Rev. 
Dr, Williams, after having read several 
Jetters from the secretary of the parent 
society and others, proceeded to lay be- 
fore the meeting the state of the accounts, 
which had heen previously audited by W. 
Nicholl, Esq. and the Rev. H. 8. Piump- 
tre; from which it appeared, that the 
ynount of subscriptions and donations for 
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the year, commencing Michaelmas 1819, 
was 159/. 15s. 8}d.; that the amount of 
the sale of hooks, after deducting ex- 
pences, was 811. 6s. 8d. ; and that the ba- 
lanee due to the committee, as settled 
Oct. 5, 1819, was 1141. 17s, 5d. making a 
sum total of 3511. 198. 9}d. The amount 
of disbursements for the same period 
was 245/. 1s, 1li}d. and the balance 
due to the committee was 106/. 78. 10d. 
It was therefore resolved that the sum of 
791. Os. 94d. being one-third of the snb- 
scriptions, donations, and sale of books 
for the last year, should he transmitted as 
a donation to the parent society. The 
number of books sold and given gratui- 
tously during the last year, were as follows. 
Welch and English Bibles 178, Welch 
and English Prayer-books 502, Welch and 
English Testaments 351, Welsh and Eng- 
lish Psalters 107, religious Tracts and 
School-books 5277; making altogether 
6415. The number of books disposed of 
since the first establishment of the com- 
mittee, in the year 1814, is, Prayer-books 
9433, Bibles 773, Testaments 1081, Psal- 
ters 1075, Religious Tracts and School- 
books 13,164; making a grand total of 
18,526. Sixteen new subscribers were 
added to the list, during the last year. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the committee 
is in a most flourishing state, that its exer- 
tians are unremitted, and that it has been 
of the greatest possible utility to that part 
of the country in which it is situated, 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Associates of the late Dr, Bray 
for 1819, 


The successful introduction of the Ma- 
dras System of Education into the Bahama 
Islands, through the kind and judicious in- 
finence of the late Rev. Dr. Stephen, with 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly, 
was reported last year. 

The Rev. William Hepworth, who suc- 
ceeded Dr, Stephen as Missionary at Nas- 
sau, New Providence, has since been in 
England ; and the Associates have had the 


satisfaction to hear from that gentleman of 


the further progress of the System over the 
Bahama Islands. 

With respect to the School supported by 
the Associates at Nassau, Mr. Hepworth 
gives the most favourable account of its 
management under their school-master, 
Mr. Watkins, and states that the scholars 
have increased in number from thirty 
to seventy. Mr. Watkins has presented, 
throngh Mr. Hepworth, a petition, wherein 
he submits to the consideration of the As- 
sociates, with all humility, “the propriety 
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of such an augmeniation of salary as may 
seem Convenient and proper. And Mr. 
Hepworth having represented that the 
number of scholars was increased, as stated 
in the petition, and that he was of opinion 
that ten pounds additional salary would be 
satisfactory to Mr. Watkins; 

It was, therefore, agreed, that the salary 
of the said Joseph Watkins be increased 
from twenty to thirty pounds per annum, 
to commence from the month of January, 
1819, and to remain such, so long as the 
present increased number of scholars shall 
continue, 

Mr. Hepworth, having stated that a do- 
nation of books, to the amount of ten 
pounds, would, at this time, be most bene- 
ficial at Nassau; not only to the Asso- 
ciate’s scholars, at present in the School, 
bat to some who had left it, as well as to 
others who were about the School; 

It was agreed, that ten pounds be ad- 
vanced to Mr. Hepworth, he kindly en- 
gaging to select such books as he consi- 
dered most likely to be useful; aitd also, 
when he forwarded the books, to request 
of his brother rector, the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
to acknowledge their receipt to the Secre- 
tary of the Associates, 

The Rey. Dr, Inglis, Rector of St. Paul, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Ecclesiastical 
Commissary of the Diocese of Nova Scotia, 
in a letter dated April 10, 1819, writes: 

** Mrs. Fitzgerald continues to teach the 
children. I have just received her Report, 
which states her numbers to be, twenty- 
one girls and seven boys, from five to four- 
teen years of age, reading the Primer, 
Spelling-book, and New Testament. 

“ The girls are, also, taught needle-work. 
Hitherto, she has not taught them to write, 
and as the facilities for instruction in this 
town are great, the children soon leave her 
school on that aecount: she has therefore 
promised her endeavours to teach writing.” 

Dr. Inglis, in the same letter, gives a 
pleasing account of the negroes who have 
settled in the neighbourhood of Halifax, 
who were run-away negroes from the 
United States, and were received on board 
of our ships, during the late American 
war, being now in tle course of receiving 
education through the assistance ot the 
grant of twenty pounds annually by the 
Associates for that purpose, as stated in 
the Report of last year. 

No account has been received, since the 
preceding Abstract of Proceedings, of the 
Associates’ School at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, The last letter from the Rey. 
‘Thomas B. Rowland, dated September 14, 
1818, states, that after a long vacancy 
in the school for black children for want 
f a proper teacher, Mr. Alexander Shaw 
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had been lately appointed school-master, 
and was then teaching with success, 

“T have the pleasure now to assure 
you,” Mr, Rowland writes, ‘that the pa- 
rents of the children are pleased with him, 
and that the latter, in their manners and 
learning, have improved under his instruc- 
tion.” 

A letter, of which the following is an ex- 
tract, has been received by the Secretary 
from the Rev. Roger Viets, Missionary at 
Digby, Nova Scotia, son of the late greatly 
respected Missionary of that name, dated 
Digby, Nova Scotia, October 14, 1819. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“T had the pleasure to receive your 
letter, dated the 4th of January, wishing 
me to superintend the School of Blacks in 
this place, supported by the Associates of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bray. 

“* T can assure the Associates that those 
poor people have been my particular care 
since I have resided in this place; and as 
you have done me the honour to put the 
School under my care, it will give me an 
additional influence among them, and there 
shall be nothing wanting on my part to 
promote the good designs of that chari- 
tabic-association. 

“ | visited the Black Settlement a few 
days ago, aud baptized thirteen infants for 
them. I find their number to be about an 
hundred, of which number about forty at- 
tend the School, of whom two read in the 
Bible, four in the Testament, and seven in 
the Psalter. Mr. Byng complains of.a 
want of books in the School: he says the 
supply sent to Mr. Moreton some years 
ago is gone. I asked him what could be- 
come of them? He says that those who 
leave the School, generally take their Bi- 
ble, Testament, and Prayer-book with 
them. I told Mr. Byng that I did not 
know the Associatess’ will in that respect ; 
but I think it is an indulgence they will 
allow, as otherwise, in all. probability, a 
number of them must go without all their 
lives, not being able to purchase them, 
If the generous Associates. will indulge 
them with a few Bibles and Prayer-books, 
and some religious Tracts, [1 promise to 
distribute them in the best manner to. pro- 
mote the spiritual improvement of those 
poor fellow-creatures, the intention of the 
benevolent Associates. 

“ J pray God to prosper the good de- 
signs of the Associates, and nist concinde 
by assuring you, that nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to promote and further 
their good intentions towards those poor, 
ignorant, helpless people. 1 remain, 


“ My dear Sir, with respect, 
“ Your obedient laumbie Servant, 
“ Rocer Viers 
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In,consequence of the above letter, an 
Assortment of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer- 
books, and elementary Books, have been 
sent to Mr. Viets, for the use of the Asso- 
ciates’ School, including the elementary 
Books recommended in Dr. Bell's “ In- 
structions for conducting Schools on the 
Madras System,” with slates and pencils 
for an, hundred children, These last have 
been sent in the hope that Mr. Viets may 
be .enabled, by their:means, to extend the 
benefits of education to an increased uum- 
ber.of children, Some of the temporary 
antl, occasional Tracts” of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge were for- 
warded to Mr. Viets, at the same time, 

lt. has long been the wish of the Asso- 
giates, to establisha school in the North- 
arn Liberties of Philadelphia, which the 
Bishop observes, “ has.not yet becn car- 
ried into effect; but,” he adds,‘ owing to 
some late arrangement, I hope, that, ina 
short time, it-may be done with the expec- 
tation of its being duly superintended.” 

A parechial Library has beeu formed, 
since the last Report, at Eastwood, in the 
County of Nottingham, and Diocese of 
York. 

A parochial Library has also been formed 
at Haslingdon, in the County of Lancaster, 
and. Diocese .of Chester, 

Mrs, Walda lias presented to the Asso- 
ciates fifty copies of “ A Commentary, 
practical and explanatory, on the Liturgy 
of the Chureh of England,” &c, by ber late 
husband, Peter Waldo, Esq. 

The Rev..John Moore, A.M, one.of the 
minor Cavons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Rector of Laindon Hills, in the County of 
Essex, has presented to the Associates se- 
merak Copies of ** Prophetic de septuaginta 
Hehdomadis apud Danielem Explicatio,” 
&c, &c, and. also, copies of other tracts, 
published by, him. 

A donation of 20 has been received 
from Miss Jnlia Bullock, of Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square, for the. general pusposes 
ot the Association; and a donation of 2/. 
through Miss Ballock, from Walter Tre- 
velyan, of Nether Witton, Moxpeth, 
Northumberland, Esq. 

The Treasurer has received a benefac- 
tion of 21/, in lien of annual contributions, 
from the Right Honourable and Right Re- 
verend the Lord Bishop of Loudon; a 
benefaction of 1/.1s. from the Rev. George 
Richards, on his admission: aud a bene- 
faction of 1l, 1s..from the Rey, W.-H. 
Hale, on his admission. 

The. Associates have desired, through 
their Secretary, that their Benefactors.wiil 
be pleased to accept of their sincere 
thanks, 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Bills for general Education. 


THE two Bills brought in by Mr. 
Brougham, for establishing paro- 
chial schools, and improving the 
administration of charitable founda- 
tions, have been printed, with the 
amendments of the Committee, and 
stand over for further consideration 
in the ensuing spring. An abstract 
of the first is now presented to our 
readers, and that of the second will 
appear in the next Number, 


Abstract of a Bill for better pro. 
viding the Means of Education 
for his Majesty’s Subjects. Or- 

dered to be printed July 13, 1820. 
From the passing of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the Grand Jury, assembled at 
Quarter Sessions, er two justices acting 
within the county, or the officiating minis- 
ter, or any five householders residing with- 
in any parish or chapelry, to make com- 
plaint in writing to the justices in Quarter 
Sessions, stating that there is no school 
within, or at a convenient distance from 
such parivh, &c. wherein reading, writing, 
and acceunts may be conveniently learnt ; 
or that there is only one such schcol, or 
two sucli schools, and that the same are in- 
sufficient. And the complaint shall set 
forth the numberof schools, not exceeding 
thre, that may be required, with an esti- 
mate of the cost of providing them, with 
houses and gardens for the masters, 

Any householder within any parish, may 
complain in the aforesaid manner to the 
aforesaid Graud Jury; and they, if they 
think fit, may adopt thesame, and-present 
it as their own to the Quarter Sessions, 

Aud two or more parishes or chapelries, 
may be joined in one complaint, if. the 
Grand Jury think fit; or if one- householder 
from each shall complain to the Grand 
Jary,and that complaint shall be adopted, 
or if the officiating minister:, or two jus- 
tices, or if three honseholders of each pa- 
rish shall jointly complain to the Quarter 
Sessious, in the manner aforesaid, 

The complaints are tov-be made in the 
words of schedules annexed to the Act, 
and to be signed by the parties making the 
same, 

The justices at Quarter Sessions shall try 
the complaint, if it be made by the Grand 
Jury, at the sessions. next after those at 
which it was, preferred, and in every other 
case, at the sessions. whereat the complaint 
is made, 
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Provided that a copy of the same’ shall 
have been read, in the church, &c. of the 
parish, &c, to which the complaint refers, 
dating four successive Sundays, by the 
clerk, (who is hereby authorised and re- 
qaired so to do) immediately after the pnb- 
lication of |banns ; and also that a copy of 
the complaint be affixed to the doors of 
the church, &c. during the said four Sun- 
days. 

Charchwardens may defend parishes, 
&c. against: such complaints, and charge 
the parish with expences ; and they are re- 
quired,so to do, if called upon by a note in 
writing, signed by five householders, and 
delivered to them one week before the 
first day of the sessions, 

In trying such complaints, a copy of the 
Digest of Parochial Returus upon the 
Education of the Poor, printed by an or- 
der of the House of Commons, April 1, 
1819, may be given in evidence ; but such 
evidence shall not be deemed conclusive, 
bat may be rebutted or contirmed by other 
evidence. 

Justices must decide at the saine sessions 
at which the complaint is tried; and if 
they authorise the providing of a school, 
&e, their order must set forth the place 
where it shall be provided, and fix a salary 
for the master, of not fess than 20/. nor 
more than 30/, a year. Provided that no 
additional school be allowed, if three are 
already provided. 

Justices shall issue their warrant to re- 
eeivers of land-tax for the county, to ad- 
vance the necessary sum to the officiating 
minister and churchwardens, for providing 
the aforesaid schools; and lords of the 
treasury shall repay such sum out of con- 
solidated fund, provided it do not exceed 
2001. for one school; and if it does, the 
surplus shall be repaid out of the county 
rate. ; 

If parties cannot agree respecting tle 
purchase of land or bnildings, a jury may 
be summoned, with the consent of two jus- 
tices, to assess the price ; and on payment 
or tender thereof, sliall pat the chureh- 
wardens in possession, provided that four 
weeks’ notice shall have been given to 

zetors ; and that in complaint to jns- 
tices at Quarter Sessions, notice shall have 
been given that such land; &e, was re- 
quired, and a copy of that notice have been 
served upon the owners four weeks before 
Quarter Sessions. 

No minister, churehwarden, &c. shall 
thus parchase his owe lands, Xc. except 
ata price fixed by the sarveyor of the 
county, and approved by ajury; nor shall 
any charehwarden, Sc. be concerned in 
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building the schools, &c. ander a penalty 
of 1001. 

Corporations, ‘teiants for life, infants, 
and all other persons, aré auttroriséd and 
enabled to make-conveyancés, for the ptr- 
poses of this Act; and the prémisés so con- 
veyed, shall be held by the school-master 
ag freehold; but shall not enable ‘him ‘to 
vote for the election of members of par- 
liament. 

Individuals voluntarily | supportitig 
schools, or masters teaching school for 
their own profit, may, with the consent of 
two justices, or five householders, or the 
officiating minister, apply to Quarter Ses- 
sions, to place such school within the pro- 
visions of this Act ; stating whether any or 
what consideration is required for the 
school, &c.; aud sessions shall constdér 
the same, anil decide upon it; and if they 
grant the desire of the application, the con- 
sideration ordered shall be levied in the 
manner aforesaid. And any repairs or al- 
terations in consequence, shall be defrayed 
in like manner. Provided that the same 
notice of such an application, and the sane 
means of resisting it, shall be allowed, as 
were given in case of a complaint of the 
instifficiency of scheols, And where a 
school is thus transferred without any, or 
without an adequate consideration, justices 
may nominate the then master of such 
school, to continue master under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Provided that he 
shall have been examined by the officiating 
minister, and shall have satisfied him of his 
being a member of the Chnreli of England 
as by law established; and otherwise of 
his fitness for the office: and shall have 
been approved by such minister, by a cer- 
tifieate in writing. Provided also that he 
shall comply with the provisions of this 
Act; end that his successor stiall Be ‘ap- 
pointed according to the directions here- 
inafter contained. . 

Justices shall issue their warrant ‘to 
churchwardens, requiring them''to Tevy 
money to defray the afore-mentioned sala- 
riés, by an assessment, to be called the 
Schooi Rate, and to be made and leviéd 
in the same manner as the poor rates’ and 
where two parishes, &c. wiite, the propor- 
tion to be paid by each shali be ‘fixed By 
the justices, 

Before a master is appointed, or when 
the office is vacant, any five householders, 
with consent of the officiating minister, 
May summon a meeting of hotiseholders, 
(after one month's public notice) ; and if 
at such meeting, two-thirds of those at- 
tending shall agree to increase the salaty 
of the master, by a sum not exceeding 20/. 
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such increase shall be notified to the clerk 
of the peace, and shall be levied in man- 
ner aforesaid; provided that any absent 
householder, having lands, &c. within the 
parish, to the amount of 100/, per annum, 
shall be allowed to appoint an agent to 
attend and vote at such meeting. And in 
case two or more parishes shall have joined 
in one school, the salary of the master may 
be raised in the same manner, and under 
the same provisions: the ministers of each 
parish consenting, two householders of 
each parish giving the notice, the meeting 
taking place in the school house, and the 
wecrease of salary being levied in the same 
proportions as the original sum, 

The justices also, if in trying the com- 
plaint, it shall appear thata garden cannot 
well be provided for the school-liouse, may 
order an additional allowance, of from 44. 
to 8. in lieu thereof; such allowance to be 
raised in the manner aforesaid, 

The master of any such school, or during 
a vacancy, the Grand Jury at Quarter Ses- 
sions, or the officiating minister, five 
householders, or two justices, may com- 
plain to justices at sessions, that the school 
house, &c. stands in need of repairs, of 
which the estimate exceeds 10/.; and this 
complaint shall be dealt with as in the case 
of an application for a new school, The 
justices shall name the sum to be expended 
on repairs ; and in case of two, &c. pa- 
rishes being joined together, the propor- 
tions in which it shall be levied, and shall 
issue their warrant to churchwardens, to 
levy the same according to the manner of 
levying the school rate ; provided that one 
month’s notice of such a complaint shall 
have been given in manner aforesaid, 

And a sum not exceeding 10/. in two 
years, may be levied by the charchwar- 
dens, with consent of two justices, and ap- 
plied to the repairs of school-house, &c, 
provided that ne churchwarden shall be 
employed in making such repairs, under a 
penalty of 50, 

When a schoo! shall be ready for the re- 
ception of scholars, (except a master has 
been appointed, as before provided by the 

justices), and when there shall be any sub- 
sequent vacancy in the place of master, 
notice thereof shall be given by the clerk 
in manner aforesaid ; and he shall also sum- 
mon all householders rated to the school 
rate, to meet at the school on a given day, 
being not less than four, nor more than six 
weeks, from the day of the notice; and he 
shall fix the said notice on the church door 
during the four Sundays before such meet- 
ing; at which the senior charchwarden 
shall preside, and shall vote only in case of 
ap equality of votes; and shall determine 
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all disputes touching right of voting. 
Every person having real property in the 
parish of the yearly value of 1001, may au- 
thorise an agent to attend and vote for 
him. The churchwarden shall read the 
names and testimonials of candidates; the 
election shall be made by a majority of 
votes; shall be declared by the church- 
warden, and by him forthwith announced 
to the officiating minister; who, within 
four weeks from the receipt of the report, 
shall notify to the churchwarden, whether 
or not he approves of the person chosen. 
If he does, the said person shall immedi- 
ately be put in possession of the school, 
“sc. by the churchwarden. If he does not 
approve, a new notice of the vacancy shall 
be given in the same way as the first no- 
tice, and dealt with in the same manner in 
all respects ; and so on in like manner, as 
often as the person shall not be approved 
by the officiating minister, and until such 
minister shall approve of such person. No 
person shall be capable of being chosen, 
who shall, at the day of election, be under 
24 years of age, or above 40; nor unless 
he produces a certificate of his character 
and abilities, and that he is a member of 
the Established Church, signed by the offi- 
ciating minister, and three householders of 
the parish or parishes wherein he dwelt for 
the last twelve months. 

The officiating minister shall have power 
to call before him the person so chosen and 
reported to him; and to examine him, 
touching his fitness for the place of school- 
master, and shall not approve of him for 
such master, unless he is satisfied that he 
is a member of the Established Chureh. 
The parish clerk shall be eligible to the 
office ; but no clergyman shall be eligible, 
whether officiating or otherwise. 

When two or more parishes or chapel- 
ries shall have a joint school, the choice of 
the master shall be made as herein-before 
directed, notices, &ec. being given in both 
churches, &e. and the senior charchwar- 
dens presiding in turns, beginning with that 
parish, &c. where the school is situated, 
and then going to others in the order in 
which they standin the Education Digest ; 
and the warden so presiding, shall report 
the person chesen to the officiating minis- 
ter of the parish to which he himsclf be- 
longs, and the said minister shall approve 
or reject the person; and the said warden 
shall, if necessary, proceed to a new elec- 
tion, as in the case where a single parish is 


concerned. Provided that all which is di- 


rected to be done by the senior church- 
warden, may, in the case of his absence, 
be done by the junior, or acting warden. 

The ordinary of the diocese shall be vi- 
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sitor of all schools, provided under this 
Act; may visit at his pleasure, in person, 
or by his archdeacon, chancellor, or (if the 
school be within a deanery) by the dean. 
And at stich visitations, all matters touch- 
ing the school and the master, may be in- 
quired into, and the master may be re- 
buked, or, if cause be seen, be removed 
fiom his office. \nd such visitors so visit- 
ng, nray order the master to be super- 
annuated, provided he has held his office 
for fifteen years, and order him a pension 
not exceeding three-fourths of his whole 
salary: which order shall be a warrant to 
the charchwarden to levy such pension by 
the school rate, and pay it to such su- 
perannuated master: provided that such 
master may appeal from the bishop to the 
archbishop ; or from the archdeacon, chan- 
cellor, or dean, to the bishop ; and the de- 
cisions of such archbishop or bishop shall 
be final. 

The officiating minister of any parish, 
and the incambent, whether residing and 
officiating or not, may at all times enter 
any school provided under this Act, cither 
for such parish, or for such parish jointly 
with others; and may examine the scholars 
attending the same, tonching their profi- 
ciency; and may question the master, 
touching his government of the school, and 
the proficiency of the children; and shall 
answer any questions, respecting the same, 
directed to him, by, or by order of, his 
ordinary, 

Bishops, &c. in their return respecting 
the residence of the clergy, shall include 
the names of all schoolmasters appointed 
under this Act, the namber of scholars 
tanght, the amount of salaries and emolu- 
ments received by each; together with 
such remarks touching the schools, and the 
education of youth generally, as may be 
from time to time communicated by the 
Ministers within whose parishes such schools 
are situated, 

When the place of master ina school 
shall be vacant, the officiating minister of 
the parish in which it is situated, may, and 
is hereby required, to take the opinion of 
the churchwardens of the parish, or pa- 
rishes, &e. touching the sum that it may 
be expedient to fix as the rate of school 
wages, or quarter pence: and havimz taken 
such advice, he is empowered and required 
to fix the said rate, notify it to the mas- 
ter at his appointment, and fix it up in the 
school room; and such rate shall continue 
to be the rate as long as the master conti- 
nues master: provided that it do in no 
case exceed four-pence, or fall short of one 
penny by the week, for the children of 
persons not receiving parochial relief. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 23. 
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And the payment to be demanded for the 
children of persons receiving such relief, 
shall be in all cases one penny by the 
week. 

The officiating minister of any parish in 
which a school is provided, and the minis- 
ters ofany other parish tuat may have been 
joined thereto by order of sessions, for the 
purposes of this bill, may, after taking the 
advice of their respective churchwardens, 
recommend any poor child of their parish 
to be admitted into the school without the 
payment of quarter pence; and no differ- 
ence shall be made in the instruction and 
treatment of the scholars in any such 
school. 

When the officiating minister fixes the 
rate of payment, he shall also fix the hours 
of teaching, and the times of vacation, and 
notify the same to the master: provided 
that such hours do not exceed eight hours 
in the day, nor be less than six on five 
working days, nor less than three on the 
sixth working day; and that the vacations 
be not oftener than twice in the year, nor 
more than a fortnight each time, or a 
month, if there be only one, 

The master shall teach reading, writing, 
and acconnts, during the hours above men- 
tioned ; and if he shall be required to give 
instruction at other hours or seasons, or in 
any other branches of learning, he shall be 
at liberty to agree for the consideration 
which he shall have for the same, And he 
may keep an usher, with the consent of the 
officiating, minister, provided he bears the 
expences of the same. 

The master shall diligently teach the 
Holy Scriptures of the authorised version, 
to such scholars as be of age to learn the 
same ; and shall use select passages thereof 
for lessons, whereby to teach reading and 
writing, and shall teach no other book of 
religion; nor from any other book of reli- 
gion, (except as hereinafter excepted) 
without consent of the officiating minis- 
ter; and shall use no form of prayer or 
worship, except the Lord's Prayer, or 
other select passages of Holy Scripture: 
provided that it may be lawful for the offi- 
ciating minister to direct from time to time 
what portions of Scripture shall be used 
either for lessens or for worship ; which 
direction the said master is hereby re- 
quired to follow: provided nevertheless, 
that in each school the Church Catechism, 
together with such portions of the Liturgy 
as the officiating minister may appoint, 
shall be taught during half of the school 
hours of one day in the week, to be fixed 
by the officiating minister, when he fixes 
the heurs of teaching; and he is further 
empowered to order the master to teach 
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the Catechism, and portions of the Liturgy 
aforesaid, for not more than three hours on 
Sunday evenings: provided that if any pa- 
rent or guardian having the care of a scho- 
lar, shall notify to the maters a desire that 
the child may not attend on the days and 
at the hours when such Catechism, &c. are 
taught, such child shall not, in any manner 
of way, be obliged to attend; nor be pu- 
nished, rebuked, or molested, for not 
attending, 

The scholars of every school shall attend 
the Divine Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, under the care of the master, once 
on every Sunday, in the church, &c. of the 
parish wherein the school is situated, or in 
that of any other parish, joined with it for 
the purposes of this Act : unless the master 
be satisfied that they attend such worship 
under the care of their parents,&c. Pro- 
vided that if any parent, &c. notify a de- 
sire, that his child, &c. should not attend 
such worship, and will undertake that the 
child shall attend some other place of 
Christian worship, such child shall not be 
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obliged to attend, nor punished or molest- 
ed for not attending the service of the 
Church of England, 

In all matters directed by this Act to 
be brought before the justices of Quarter 
Sessions, their determination shall be final, 
and without appeal: and in all complaints 
or applications, they may order the costs 
of either party to be paid by the other 
party; avd such order shall be a warrant 
to churchwardeus to levy the amount re- 
quired, in like manner as other monies are 
to be levied under this Act. 

And all agreements, and deeds, and all 
writs, &c, used in Quarter Sessions or 
elsewhere, and all receipts and writings 
whatsoever used in carrying into execu- 
tion the provisions of this Act, shall be 
good and valid upon unstamped paper. 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland; and this Act and another Act 
of this session, entitled, “ An Act for im- 
proving the Administration of Endow- 
ments, &c.” shall be taken and construed 
together as one Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMEN'TS. 

The King has been pleased to grant to 
the rev. R. Stevens, M.A. the dignity of 
dean of the cathedral church of Rochester, 
void by the death of the rev. Dr. Busby, 
late dean thereof. 

His Majesty’s letters patent have passed 
the great seal of Ireland for translating 
the rev. C, M, Warburton, D.D. bishop 
of Cloyne, vacant by the death of Dr. W. 
Bennet; and also for promoting the rev. 
Dr. Elrington, to the bishoprics of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, in the room 
of the right rev, C. M. Warburton, trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Cloyne. 

The rev. George Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
of Worcester college, Oxford, son of Dr. 
Fisher, of Bath, has been instituted to the 
rectory of Winfrith, Dorset, on the pre- 
sentation of the lord bishop of Salisbury. 

The bishop of Durham has preferred 
the rev. J. B. Sumner, of Eton college, 
Bucks, to a prebendal stall in that cathe- 
dral. 

The rev, James Johnson, M.A. of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Byford and vicarage of Bridge Sollers, 
Herefordshire. 

The rev. F. Leather, B.A. to the rec- 
tories of Great and Little Livermere, in 
Suffolk ; patron, N, Lee Acton, Esq. 


The rev. Henry Wilson, to the vicarage 
of Flexton, St. Mary, Suffolk. 

The rev. James Gisborne, to the per- 
petual cnracy of Barton-under-Needwoed, 
Staffordshire. 

The rev. F. D. Perkins, B A. of Braze- 
nose college, Oxford, chaplain to the mar- 
quis of Winchester, and vicar of Stoke- 
cum-Sowe, Warwickshire, to the rectory 
of Swayfield, Lincolnshire; patron, the 
lord chancellor. 

The rev. E. Evans, to the rectory of 
Hirnan, Montgomeryshire, 

The rev. James Bullock, M.A, scholar 
of Worcester college, Oxford, to the per- 
petual curacy of Grendon Bishop, Here- 
fordshire ; patron, the rev. George Cope, 
D.D. 

‘The rev. Edwin Daniel, to the lecture- 
ship of Helston, in Cornwall. 

The rey. Arthur Atherly, to the vicar- 
age of Heavitree, Devon, on the presenta- 
tion of the dean and chapter of Exeter, 
void by the death of the late archdeacon 
Barnes, 

The rev. David Williams, second mas- 
ter of Winchester college, has been col- 
lated by the lord bishop of Chichester to 
the Wykehamical prebend of Bursalis, in 
the cathedral church of Chichester, va- 
eant by the death of the rev. Dr. Busby. 
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The rev. Robert Ferrier Blake was last 
week instituted to the rectory of Brad- 
field, Suffolk, on the presentation of 
Lord Suffield. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has ap- 
pointed Mr. Richard Smith, of Buckden, to 
be his secretary, and one of the deputy re- 
gisters of the diocese of Lincoln, on the re- 
tirement of John Hodgson, Esq. who has 
filled those offices fifty-four years, under 
three successive bishops. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxForD, Sept. 23.--On Monday, the 
rev. George Taunton, B.D. and the rev. 
William Firth, M.A. fellows of Corpus 
Christi college, weve elected city lecturers, 
in the room of the rev, Isaac Crouch, re- 
signed, and the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

October 14,—Saturday, the 7th instant, 
the nomination of a vice-chancellor for the 
ensuing year, by the Right Hon, Lord 
Grenville, chancellor of the university, 
was approved in full convocation; after 
which the rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. 
principal of Brasen-nose college, resigned 
the vice-chancellorship, and the rev. George 
William Hall, D.D. master of Pembroke 
college, was invested with that office with 
the usual solemnities, and nominated his pro 
vice-chancellors, viz. the rev. Thomas Lee, 
D.D. president of Trinity college; the 
rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. principal of 
Brasen-nose college; the Rev. Richard 
Jenkyns, D.D. master of Baliol college ; 
the rev. Jolm Collier Jones, D.D. rector of 
Exeter college. 

Congregations will be holden, for the 
purpose of granting graces, and conferring 
degrees, on the following days in the ensu- 
ing term, viz. Tuesday. Oct 19; ‘Thars- 
day, Oct. 26; Thursday, Nov. 16, and 
Friday, 24 ; Tuesday, December 5, Tues- 
day, 1%; and Monday, 18. 

On Monday last, Mr. James Holcombe, 
commoner of Jesus college, was elected a 
scholar of that society. 

Tuesday, Oct. 10, the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas term, the following degrees were 
conferred : 


Mastrrs or Arts.—Rev. Jolin Ire- 
land, Queen's college; rev. Wm. Prowse, 
rev. James Forbes 


St. Edmund's hall ; 
Jowett, St. John’s college. 
Bacnetors or Arts,—George 
tell, Esq. Exeter college, grand com- 
pounder ; William H. Heaven, Esq. Exe- 
ter college, ditto; Benjamin Young, St. 
Edmund’s hall; John Hanbury, Christ 


Church; James Robertson Holcombe, Je- 
sus college. 

At an ordination, held by the Bishop of 
Worcester, at Hartlebury Castle, on Fri- 
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day, Sept. 29, the following gentlemen 
were admitted into the holy order of dea- 
cons: Mr. John Clayton, B.A. Pembroke 
college, Oxford; Mr. Henry James Hast- 
ings. B.A. scholar of Trinity college. 

Ata public ordination held in the Cathe- 
dral Church, the 8th instant, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury admitted the following 
persons into holy erders : 

Deacons. — Edward Wilton, B.A. 
Queen's college, Cambridge ; Henry Bou- 
cher, B.A. Wadham college, Oxford ; 
Charles Watts, Queen’s college, Oxford ; 
William Chester, St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; George John Thomas, B.A. St. 
Mary’s hall, Oxford.—From the Bishop of 
Exeter: Edwin Daniel, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; Win. Walter Gurney, 
8.C.L. Clare hall, Cambridge ; Wm. Pons- 
ford, B.A. Trinity college, Oxford: Adam 
Foskett, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford. 

Prrests.—Georve Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford; Joln Henry 
Hume, B.A. Baliol college, Oxford; 
Thomas Donglas Hodgson, B.A. Trinity 
college, Cambridge; Joseph Webb, B.A. 
St. Edmund's hall, Oxford; George Isher- 
wood, Brazen-nose college, Oxford: Wm. 

Hutchins, Alban hall, Oxford; Hugh Percy 
Renneit, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford; 
Henry Barham, M. A. Queen’s college, 
Cambridge; Wm. Barrough Cosens, Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford; Charles Maitland, 
B.C.L. Jesus college, Cambridge: Wm. 
Taylor Garnett, Trinity college, Oxford ; 
Samnel Littlewood, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; George Williams, B.A. Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford; James Andrew Hunt 
Grubbe, B. A. Exeter college, Oxford; 
Peter Exlward Bossier, M.A. Christ 
church, Oxford; Edward Eedle, B.A, 
Christ church, Oxford ; John Merewether, 
B.A, Queen’s college, Oxford.— From the 
sishop of Exeter: W. H. G. Mann, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; Amos Grymes, 
B.A. Balio! college, Oxtord. 

CampripGe, Sept. 29. — Yesterday 
there was a convocation of the senate, for 
the purpose of conferring upon the Earl of 
Guildford, chancellor of the Lonian Uni- 
versity, the degree of doctor of laws. The 
grace having passed the caput, his lordship 
was presented to his degree by the rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, acting as deputy public 
orator; who addressed the senate in a 


Latin speech upon the occasion. 

Oct. 6.—The following gentlemen, ba- 
chelors of arts, were, on the ist, elected 
foundation fellows of that society ; Samuel 
Hawkes, James Hutton Fisher, Thomas 
Thorp, William Sidney Walker, Horatio 
Waddington, Charles Smith Bird, Thomas 
Pell Platt, Henry Coddington. 
4u2 
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Oct. 18.—Onm Tuesday last, being the 
first day of term, the following gentlemen 
were appointed university officers for the 
year ensuing: 

Procrors.—Joln Croft, M.A. Christ 
college ; Aldersey Dicken, M.A, fellow of 
St. Peter's college. 

Moveratonks,—George Peacock, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college; Temple Cheva- 
lier, M.A. feilow of Pembroke hall. 

TAxors.—Joseph Jee, M.A. fellow of 
Queen’s college ; Richard Jeffreys, M. A. 
fellow of St. John’s college. 

Scrutators.—Thomas Trrton, B.D. 
fellow of Catherine hall ; George Macfar- 
lane, M.A. fellow of Trinity college. 

The following were appointed Mem- 
BERS OF THE CaPUT. 

The Vice-Chancellor, 

Rev. P. Douglas, D.D. of Bene’t col- 
lege, Divinity. 

Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL.D, of Trinity- 
hall, Law. 

F. Thackeray, Esq. M.D. of Emmanuel 
college, Physic. 

Rev, W. G. Judgson, M.A, of Trinity 
college, Sen. non Regent. 

Richard Dawes, M.A. Downing college, 
Senior Regent. 

The following gentlemen were on Tues- 
day last admitted to degrees : 

Master or Arts.—Stephen Croft, of 
Trinity college. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—William Evans, 
of Jesus college ; Woodthorpe Collett, of 
Catherine hall; Jolm N, Davidson, of 
Queen's college ; Peter Leigh, of Trinity 
hall; James Henry Manderville, of St. 
John’s college. 

There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the present term: Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 25, at eleven; Wednesday, 
Noy, 8, at eleven; Wednesday, Nov. 29, 
at eleven; Saturday, Dec. 16, (end of 
term) at ten. 

A grace having passed the senate to the 
following effect—“ That those to whom 
the Sunday afternoon turns at St. Mary's, 
and the turns for Christmas day and Good 
Friday, are assigned, shall, from the be- 
ginning of October 1820, to the end of 
May 1821, provide no other substitute 
than such as should be appointed in con- 
formity with that grace.” The following 
persons have been elected, each for the 
month to which his name is afixed. Uc- 
tober, Mr. Benson, Magdalen college, 
(Hulsean lecturer); November, Mr, Ren- 
nell, King’s college; December, Mr, 
Franks, Trinity college ; January, Mr, C, 

usgrave, Trinity college ; February, Mr. 

auuel college; April and 
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May. Mr. Benson, Magdalen college, 
(Hulsean lecturer.) 

At an ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, in the cathedral, on Sunday 
last, the following gentlemen were or- 
dained : 

Deacons.— Bernard Bowles, Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Richard Cobbold, A.B. 
Caius college, Cambridge: William Cow- 
land, Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; Stephen 
Croft, A.B. Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Jobn Escreet, A.B. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; Philip Frances, A.B. Bene't col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Jolin Hurst, Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Thomas Kendall; Ro- 
bert Leeder, A.B. St. John’s cullege, 
Cambridge ; Gilbert Nicholas Smith; Jobn 
Sinclair, A B. Pembroke college, Oxford ; 
Charles Bohua Smyth, A.B, Wadham col- 
lege; Christopher Thurgar; George Wight- 
man, St. Jolin’s college, Cambridge ; John 
Charles Williams, Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Priests.—Joln Hurst Barber, A.B. 
Wadham college, Oxford ; Thomas Car- 
bonld, A.B. Bene’t college, Cambridge ; 
William Collett, jun. A.B. Sidney college, 
Cambridge ; James Coyle, A.B, Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge; Wilham Elliott, late of 
the university of Edinburgh, and student 
of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford; Alfred Lnigo 
Fox, S.C.L. Pembroke hall, Cambridge; 
Thomas Freston, A.B. St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge ; Alexander Greaves, A.B. 
Quecn’s college, Cambridge ; Joseph Had- 
dock, Pembroke hall, Cambridge; Rich- 
ard Lewin, Enimanuel college, Cambridge ; 
George Edward Kent, A.B. Bene’t col- 
lege, Cambridge; Richard Thomas Pow- 
ell; Robert Pym, Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford; Houghton Spencer, late of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; John Neville White, 
St. Peter's college, Cambridge. 

BERKSHIRE.—A meeting of the corpo- 
ration of Windsor was held in their council 
chamber, on the evening of the 18th inst. 
for the purpose of disposing of the dona- 
tions of Archbishop Laud and Theodore 
Randue, Esq. according to triennial cus- 
tom, for marrying poor maidens, born in 
the town of Windsor, that have lived three 
years in one service, and can produce cer- 
tificates of their good conduct. The ma- 
nifest tendency which this excellent cha- 
rity has to produce good servants, is fully 
evinced by the increasing number of ap- 
plicants ; no less than twenty-eight applied 
on the present meeting, ten of whom were 
elected to receive «Cd. each, 

Cuesnine.—Died, i his 74th year, 
the Rev. Bryan King, rector of Wood- 
church, in this county. 
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At Chester, the Rev, Thomas Crane, 
rector of Over. 

CoRNWALL,—The new church at Ken- 
wyn, in this county. was opened for di- 
vine service on tie 8th instant, by the rev. 
Mr. Polwhele. 

Durgam.—Died, the rev. Henry Hard- 
inge, rector of Stanhope, in this county, 

DorsetsHirt. — Died, aged 93, the 
rev. Charles Bergew, rector of Up Cerne, 
in this county. 

Devonsuire.—Married, the rev. Hngh 
Bent, rector of High Bray and Jacob-tow, 
to Emily, second daughter of the rev. J. 
Hutton, of Stockeridge. 

Rev. Join Wollocombe, rector of Stow- 
ford, Devon, to Ellen Jane, eldest daughter 
of William Webber, Exq. 

Esstx.—Birth, the lady of the rev. Dr, 
Blomfield, of Chesterford, of a son. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, — Since the com- 
mencement of the building of the new 
church at Pitcombe, this village has formed 
an interesting object to the traveller, be- 
ing opened to his view by the new road 
from Gloucester to Stroud. ‘The body of 
the new church is free, and sufficiently 
large to receive all who can he reasonably 
expected to attend it, 

LancAsHIRE.—A most beantiful piece 
of sculpture has been erected in St. 
John’s church, at Manchester, to com- 
memorate the fiftieth year of the incum- 
bency of the rev. John Clowes, M.A. the 
present rector. It consists of a tablet of 
white marble, containing ten figares in 
basso relievo, adinirably executed by Mr, 
Flaxman, and is placed over the rectors 
seat.—The venerable rector is repre- 
sented in the act of instructing a most 
interesting group of children, who are ac- 
companied by their parents and grand- 
sire, to signify the three generations who 
have attended Mr. Clowes’ ministry. Be- 
hind the rector stands a guardian angel, 
bearing a palm-branch, expressive of the 
Divine protection, Such a memorial as 
this is, perhaps, without a parallel 

Lincoxtnsuire.—The parishioners of 
Wainfleet, All Saints, aided by 400/. from 
the society for promoting the building of 
additional churches, and the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the rev. R, Ch Imeley, 
rector, have begun to build a new church 
on a more convenient site. Many beau- 
tiful windows, and other decorations, ta- 
ken from the ruins, will be introduced 
into the new structure, 

Lincoln cathedral. —The north tower of 
this beautiful fabric (in which Great Tom 
hangs), is at this time undergoing repair, 
by being braced with iron screwed in the 
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interior ; already about five ton weight of 
iron has been thus disposed of. For some 
years Great Tom’s duty has been passive ; 
whenever his tone has been heard, it has 
been produced either by clock-work, or 
by a rope fastened to his tongue and pas- 
sed over a wheel; but the work now per- 
forming, it is expected, will so far strength- 
en the tower, that we may expect again 
to hear ‘Tom's fine full natural tone, as 
thundered forth when he is thrown up— 
an operation which requires the united 
power of ten or twelve men. The mode 
resorted to of applying strength to towers 
is not uncommon: Stamford has a church 
so braced with iron; and since the appli- 
cation of this strengthener, two bells have 
been added to the peal, in a steeple which 
was before considered dangerous. The 
plan has been adopted at Lincoln, we un- 
derstand, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Smeaton, the celebrated architect of the 
Eddystone light. house. 

The church of Casterton Magna, has 
been lately broken open, and robbed of 
the communion-plate, the cloth, and nap- 
kins, which was found on the following 
morning, by the mail-coach, under Sower- 
by-bridge, by some masons. This event 
has been attributed to the fears of the 
thieves from the circumstance of the 
plate’s being marked “ Casterton Magna, 
1672.” It consists of a silver cup, with 
cover, two flaggons, and two plates. 

The hon. and rey, the champion Dy- 
moke, is chosen president of the dispen- 
sary, at Horncastie, and also president of 
the navigation company, as successor to 
the late sir J. Banks 


Mippirsex.—On Thursday, October 
12, the first stone of the new church, at 
Chelsea, was laid by the lord bishop of 
London, 


SuHropsHire.—The rev. R. Thomas, 
M.A. has been elected to the chaplainship 
of the county gaol, by a very large ma- 
jority of the justices assembled at the 
quarter-sessions, 


SoMERSETSHIRE, — The sacramental 
plate, for the use of the new free church, 
in James-strect, Bath, the munificent 
donation of an unknown benefactor, is 
truly beautiful, 

Died, at Stoke-under-Hambdon, the 
rev. Christopher Fatc ell, aged 86, rec- 
tor of Spaxton, and Fiddington, in this 
county, 

SuFFOLK.— Died, at Chippingbill, in the 
79ih year of his age, the rev. Andrew 
Downes, vicar of Witham, Essex. 

SurnRey.—Died, the rev, Charles Ed- 
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ward de Coetlogon, M.A, rector of God- 
stone, and a magistrate for Surrey. 

WittsHirne, — The new church, at 
Dean, in this county, built at the sole ex- 
pense of Wither Bramston, esq. has been 
consecrated with great solemnity by the 
lord bishop of this diocese. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE.—The first stone of 
the new chapel, at Bordesley, was laid 
on Thursday, October 12, when the com- 
mittee of management assembled at the 
royal hotel, to meet the earls of Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Aylesford, the 
hon, major Finch, Mr. Inge, the clergy 
of the town and neighbourhood, and other 
gentlemen who had promised their at- 
tendance. 

YorKSHIRE.— Died, in the 71st year of 
his age, the rev. Robert Hemington, forty- 
three years vicar of Thorpe Arch. 

Died, the rev. Samuel Smalpage, M.A. 
vicar of Whitkirk, and formerly of Tri- 
nity college ; B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786. The 
vicarage is in the patronage of the master 
and fellows of that society. 

An immense augmentation has lately 
taken place in the funds of St. Andrew- 
gate grammar-school. A part of the 
tithes of Stillingfleet, belonging to the 
school, having been let on lease more than 
fifty years, at 30, per annum, are DOW let 
at 1g00/. A further augmentation is ex- 
pected as likely to take place, and it is 
said to be in contemplation to convert 
this school into a college. 


WALES. 


NeatH Nationat Scuoor.—At the 
seventh Anniversary of this Institution, 
held on Saturday, the SOth of September 
last, the usual public examination took 
place, in which all the children acquitted 
themselves to the peculiar satisfaction of a 
highly respectable meeting. It appeared 
from the report read by the Treasurer, 
H. T. Grant, Esq. Gnoll Castle, that there 
isa balance of above 601. in his hands in 
favour of the establishment ; and that the 
number of boys on the list is ninety-three, 
and of girls seventy, making in the whole 
one hundred and sixty-three, of whom ove 
hundred and thirty-four are on an average 
in daily attendance. From this it will be 
seen, that this school is most zealously and 
effectively conducted, and fully maintains, 
in the decent deportment and great profi- 
ciency of its numerous scholars, the cha- 
racter and superiority of the national sys- 
tem over any other; the admirable rules 
of which, when strictly adhered to, cannot 
fail to produce the most beneficial reeults, 
not only to the children themselves, but 
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also to their parents, and indeed to the 
community atlarge. Mr.and Mrs. Cooke, 
the respected master and mistress, had the 
gratification of receiving the warm and 
merited commendations of the meeting ; 
for to their unremitting attention, and ani- 
form kind treatment, are principally to be 
ascribed the visible improvement in the 
morals and habits of the numerous chil- 
dren, of both sexes, educated under their 
care, The teachers of the different classes 
were rewarded for their diligence by ap- 
propriate presents of clothing, in which 
they appeared before the meeting: the 
girls wore straw bonnets of entively their 
own manufacture, As soon as the exami- 
nation was concluded, all the children 
were regaled with a most plentiful dinner 
of excellent beef and plam-pudding, to 
which they were helped by the ladies and 
gentlemen assembled on the occasion. The 
sermon in aid of the funds of the school, 
from Matt. xxi. 15, 16. was preached the 
following morning, in Neath Church, by 
the Rev. J. James, rector of Tenmaen, 
after which a collection was made, amount- 
ing to 297. 12s. 6d. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute 
has presented to the inhabitants of Cow- 
bridge a splendid crimson velvet cloth and 
cushion, surrounded with gold fringe, for 
the pulpit in the church, 

The Rev. E. Evans, for twenty years 
curate of Lanfihangel-Glyn-Mysy, Den- 
bighshire, has been presented by the Lord 
Bishpp of St. Asaph to the rectory of Hir- 
naut, Montgomeryshire. 

Died, on the 15th of Sept. at Brynillith- 
rig, near St. Asaph, after a short illness, 
the Rev. P. Whitley, senior vicar of that 
cathedral, and rector of Cwm, Flintshire. 

The bishop of Bangor held an ordina- 
tion on the 8th instant, when the rev. 
George John Majendie, A.B. fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford; the rev. John 
Warren, A.B. fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge ; the rev, Hugh Davies Owen, 
A.M. scholar of Jesus college, Oxford ; 
the rev. J. Jones, A.B. of St. Jobn’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; the rev. Hugh Row- 
lands, A.B. of Jesus college, Oxford; and 
the rev. John Hughes, A.B. of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, were admitted to the order 
of priests. 

METROPOLITAN CAMBRIAN InsTITU- 
TIoN.—-At the last general meeting, the 
thanks of the institution were unanimously 
voted to the lord bishop of St. David's, 
as an humble acknowledgment of his zeal 
in the cause of Welsh literature, and of 
the eminent benefits he has conferred on 
the principality, in this respect, by his 
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patriotic example. The rev. John Jen- 
kins, of Kerry, the rev. W. J. Rees, of 
Casgob, and the rev. Walter Davies, of 
Manafon, have also been elected honorary 
members of this institution, in token of 
their active exertions towards promoting 
the establishment of tie various societies 
now formed for the cultivation of Cam- 
brian literature. 

The rev. E. Hughes, the gentleman 
who last year obtained the Gwynnedigion 
society’s medal for the best poem, in the 
Welsh language, on Charity, has this year 
gained the prize for the best poein on the 
reign of George the Third. 

Married, rev. J. Griffith, curate of 
Lianfrachreth, to Francis Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the rev. J. Lewis, 
rector of Liansechell, Anglesea. 


IRELAND. 


Dr. Kyle, is appointed the new pro- 
vost of the university of Dublin, in the 
room of Dr. Elrington, now bishop of 
Limerick. Dr. Kyle was previously a re- 
sident fellow of Trinity college. 
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Deatus, &c. ABROAD. 


Died, at the rectory, in Westmoreland, 
Jamaica, the rev. Dr. Pope. 

Married, on the 21st of August last, at 
Halifax, in North America, by the rev. 
Dr. Inglis, the rev. George Best, late of 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the right rev, the 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 


Diep, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


The rev. Thomas Edwards, A.M. of 
Wellington-place, near Wandsworth-road, 
late one of the masters of Christ’s hos- 
pital, aged 56. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 62, the rev. 
Jolin Farrer, M.A. formerly of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, rector of the united pa- 
rishes of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, and St, 
Martin Ongar’s, in the city of London, to 
which benefice he had been presented by 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, in 
testimony of their sense of his merits as 
author of the Bampton Lectures, in 1803, 
and a volume of sermons on the parables 
of our Saviour. 
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ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Church, during the Commonwealth. 
By the Rev. Wm. Orme, 8vo. with a Por- 
trait. Price 12s. boards. 

A Sermon, with Notes, in which is un- 
answerably proved to all Believers in Di- 
vine Revelation, that the Christian Priest- 
hood is a perfect Hierarchy, emanating 
immediately from God himself; and that, 
in this Realm, the only real and efficient 
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Christiati Ministers; aré those of the 
Church of England, By the Rev. John 
Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate of 
Stonegrave, and Author of * The Doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarnation cen- 
sidered and maintained on the Principles 
of Judaism,” &c. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Advantages of the re- 
ligious and moral Instruction of the Young. 
By the Rev. William Easton, B.A. Vicar 
of Hurtsborn Priors, Hants, and Preben- 


Literary Intelligence—Notice to Correspondents. 





[Nov. 


dary of Swallowclift, Wilts. Dedicated to 
the Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

Prayers to be used in Visiting the Sick ; 
including the Offices of the Church, and 
other Forms and Collects, from tne Litur- 
gy. By the Rev. T. Le Mesurier, B.D, 
Rector of Hanghton-le-Skerne, in the 
County of Durham, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 12mo. 
boards, 4s. 6d. 





LITERARY IN 


TELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


A new Edition of the Clerical Guide, or 
Ecclesiastical Register; it will be cor- 
rected throughout with great Care. 

A new Edition of Dr. Lawrence's Ser- 
mons preached at St. Mary's, Oxtord, at 
the Bampton Lecture, in the Year 1804, 
entitled, “ an Attempt to illustrate those 
Articles of the Church of England, which 
the Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistical.” 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel, (in 
connection with modern Astronomy,) De- 


fended against Count Volney and Dr. 
Francis, Also the Souship of Christ 
against John Gorton and the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, as supplementary Matter to the 
Genealogy of Christ. By John Overton. 

Che History of the Rebetlion in 1745 
and 1746, containing the Causes of the 
Pretender’s Defeat at Culloden, and a 
varicty of interesting Anecdotes hitherto 
unknown. By Chevalier Jolinstone, Aide- 
de-Camp to Prince Edward Charles Stew- 
art, and Lord George Murray. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philacribos must be aware, that much difference of opinion exists upon 
the subject of his last communication ; and the insertion of it might lead 


to a very unprofitable controversy. 


His former letter shall appear. 


A constant Correspondent, who furnishes us with the ecclesiastical in- 
telligence of the neighbourhood in which he resides, begs us to invite 
similar communications from other parts of the country; and we most 


readily comply with his request. 


Clericus; C. P. W.; T.; M*; W.; Luther; and O. J. D. shall 


appear. 


Lictor, and P. S. have been received, and are under consideration. 


Want of room, and the late period at which the articles arrived, have 
compelled us to postpone the insertion of several valuable communi- 


cations. 











